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Ask Anybody in Indianapolis 


what paper he prefers to read, and if he happens to be 
of that class which wants news instead of red ink and 
flaring headlines, he'll tell you 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


The Star is that kind of newspaper which does 
not devote its space to exploiting personal bitterness 
nor to time-killing, newsless features, but it does print 
more news and better news than all other Indianapolis 
papers combined. 

Is high-class journalism appreciated here? The 
Star has more circulation than all other Indianapolis 
papers combined. 

The Star prints more automobile, bank, and other 
strictly ‘‘quality”’ advertising than any other Indian- 
apolis paper. 

The growth of The Star has been such that it is 
now building the largest newspaper plant in the State 
of Indiana—and one of the largest and best equipped 
in the United States. 

Statistics as to its tremendous advertising gains 
(display and classified) are yours for the asking. We 
have the goods. Can we show them to you? 





GENERAL OFFICES OF THE STAR LEAGUE 
Indianapolis Star Muncie Star Terre Haute Star 
STAR BUILDING, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








C. E. LAMBERTSON, 1316 Fiat Iron Building, N. Y., Eastern Manager 
JOHN GLASS, Boyce Building, Chicago, Western Manager 
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ROLL OF HONOR 


IS THE MOST PRACTICAL ADVER- 
TISING A PUBLISHER CAN EMPLOY 
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Epiror oF Printers’ INK: 

We enclose New York check and 
will ask you to reinstate our two-line 
advertisement in your Roll of Honor 
for ensuing six months. We enclose 
copy, also detailed circulation state- 
ment for the month of October, 1906. 

We have derived good results from 
Roll of Honor advertising, receiving 
orders from different sections of the 
country, and we expect to continue to 
use your valuable publication. 

THE DANVILLE “BEE,” 
H. B. Trunpie, Bus. Mgr. 
Nov. 21, 1906. 
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A till-forbid advertisement in this 
department, occupying two lines, will be 
inserted for forty cents a week. 
United States one paper out of every 
fifteen is entitled to a place upon the 
RoL_ oF Honor. 


In the 
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NEW PLAN FOR CENTURY 
DICTIONARY. 


AFTER MANY YEARS OF SELLING 
THROUGH CANVASSERS, IT IS 
NOW FOUND THAT PEOPLE WILL 
BUY DIRECT THROUGH MAGAZINE 
ADVERTISING—THE PUBLIC HAS 
BEEN EDUCATED, SAYS RALPH 
TILTON, AND CITES SOME FIGURES 
TO INDICATE HOW MUCH, 


The Century Dictionary is a 
mighty interesting book from the 
standpoint of business history, 
quite apart from its interest as a 
book of reference. 

It cost the Century Company 
more than $1,250,000 to compile 
and publish the original edition, 
it is said, and for a time matters 
looked as though the work would 
be a heavy loss. A book like the 
Century Dictionary will eventually 
make its own reputation, and 
have a wide sale, but by the time 
the publishers got their money 
back, with a profit, on this old 
idyllic plan, they would probably 
be dead and the business dis- 
persed by the sheriff. So, it is 
one of the established canons of 
the book trade that, when a great 
dictionary, a massive encyclope- 
dia, a marvelous new edition of 
Dickens or Balzac, is completed, 
the publishers must employ the 
tireless, | incontrovertible book 
agent to go around and wake the 
populace up to what has_ hap- 
pened in its midst. Very often 
the book agent is hired before the 
editor of the great work. In 
cases where the editor was hired 
first, it eventually became neces- 
sary for the book agent to drag 


the publisher back onto dry 
ground. Mr. Chesterton, the em- 
inent British entertainer, says 


that great poets like Longfellow 
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or Shakespeare could, if driven 
to it, have earned their living as 
demagogues. A_ publisher who 
intends to benefit the race with 
Century Dictionaries has to have 
this element of the demagogue in 
his selling machinery. He must 
be a leader of the people. 

It was the book agent who first 
put the Century on a paying 
basis, according to report. After 
a year of seliing in a quiet way, 
and with not very much success, 
a big boss book agent came along 
and devised a plan whereby this 
invaluable work was to be put 
into every home through news- 
paper clubs. There was a club 
in each city. You subscribed for 
the paper, paid a _ dollar 
down, and got the dictionary. 
The publishers of the book thus 
secured a thoroughly organized 


canvassing staff in every city, 
made up of the newspapers’ 
soliciting organizations. But the 


boss book agent saw that a few 
good, efficient black sheep in the 
form of trained book canvassers 
were mixed in with the news- 
paper publisher’s guileless young 


men, and the newspapers _ fur- 
nished that other indispensable 
adjunct to a big book success— 
the collecting machinery. So 
presently, where the public had 
been mooning along only half 


aware that a remarkable new re- 
ference work had been com- 
pleted, it was compelled to buy 
it, or give a good excuse, or take 
to its heels and run. The coun- 
try was entirely covered twice 
over by canvassers during a peri- 
od of three years. 

This plan of selling was suc- 
ceeded by another after the coun- 
try had been thoroughly covered. 
To brace up the proposition and 
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give it a new tone and aspect, an 
alliance was formed with John 
Wanamaker, who became the sell- 
ing agent of the dictionary, and 
where the book had been adver- 
tised in the newspapers under the 
former plan, it now went into the 
magazines, backed by Wanamak- 
ers name. ‘The latter was®very 
potent in giving canvassers ad- 
mission everywhere, especially to 
business offices. When the girl 
came in and said that a man out- 
side wanted to see you, and that 
he claimed he was from John 


Wanamaker, the rest took care 
of itself, 
This Wanamaker advertising 





A year ago still another selling 
arrangement was made for the 
dictionary. It has now come 
down in cost to a point where a 
set bound in buckram can be sold 
for $37. The original price was 
$o0. A half-morroco set origin- 
ally sold for $120. Under the 
Wanamaker arrangement it came 
down to $62, and to-day the price 
is $47. This new plan of selling 
includes co-operation between the 
Century Company, the Cosmo- 
politan Magazine, and James F. 
Clarke & Co., New York, who 
have from the first had the act- 
ual work of selling in hand. 
Ralph Tilton, who was advertising 





he Revue ol Reviews— Advertuing decnon 


Century Dictionary @ $ 

Cyclopedia @ Ailas \Sor 3 7. 
Cosmopolitan Magazine: 2 
for Two Entire Years for ° 


VE HUNDRED THOUSAND people are siting for a bargain price 
on The Century Diconary and Cyclopedia and A\ 
Only Fifty Thousand ean get it 
A 


quarter of a million people now own the “Century,” at an average price 
of say $90 per se. You can own a set through Cosmopouitan for $3 


ine is vo s0cu bscriptions 
which will be ho will renew. it was with the idea of add ng 
$0,000 two-year evbecriben to Cosmorouitaw’s fast growing list of yearly 
readers that opened for the latest editan of the “Century.” 
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Terms far more ‘avorable than we had hoped are the 
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at nearly one-third price 
10 years’ subscription to Cosmorouitan GD 
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‘The Review of Reviews—Advertisine Section 
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for the Century Dictionary 
is still fresh in the minds 
of everyone who follows publicity 
affairs, It stopped not much more 
than a year ago. It was very 
successful. By that time the cost 
of the dictionary had been low- 
ered, and thousands upon thou- 
sands of sets were sold. But with 
all the experience that had been 
gained, and all the prestige, this 
advertising sold few books direct, 
and the agents did not try to turn 
it into a mail-order proposition. 
A man read the ad. got interest- 
ed, sent in an inquiry for book- 
let, terms, etc., and next day a 


canvasser was at his heels, 





manager of the Century Diction- 
ary several years ago, and in- 
vented the corner coupon method 
of getting replies for canvassers, 
is again in charge of the publicity. 

“Advertising in magazines 1s 
to-day more important than the 
canvasser,” said Mr. Tilton last 
week, ‘For where we once ad- 
vertised to get names for can- 
vassers to work on, it is now 
possible to sell the work direct. 
Our first magazine advertising 
under the new plan was in the 
November monthlies—the Cos- 
mopolitan had a four-page an- 
nouncement, and double _ pages. 
facing each other were taken in 
(Continued on page 6). 
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@Is competition squeezing you into a 
skeleton? Do the consumer and job- 
ber unceasingly put the screws on 
you? Would a possible advance in 
the price of raw material knock your 
profits into a cocked hat? 


@ If so there are two cures. ' One is to 
go into a trust—a doubtful expedient. 
The other is to advertise— and if you 
do it successfully it is a sure cure for 
“that competitive feeling.’’ 


@ With your goods established in the 
public mind—and your competitor a 
vague, unmarked quantity,— you can 
make more money on a vacation than 
he can on a busy day. 


@ The public will pay for goods they 
believe in. They will believe in 
what is advertised convincingly in 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL and 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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the Review of Reviews, Harper's 
Monthly, McClure’s, Everybody's, 
American Magazine, Scribner's, 
World's Wore and Vhilistine, 
‘The prominent argument in the 
advertising now is the bargain 
price. Aiter years of expound- 
ing the dictionary and _ telling 
people what it is, everyone knows 
something about it. So a low 
price has effect. The work is 
sold in connection with a two 
years’ subscription to the Cosmo- 
folitan, on an installment pay- 
ment plan. 

“I expected that this list of 
magazines would bring, from the 
November issues, at least 1,420 
replies. But this number was 
exceeded. In advertising for re- 
plies to be followed up by can- 
vassers, in the old way, it was 
necessary to so word one’s ads 
and coupons that curiosity-seek- 
ers would be eliminated. In ad- 
vertising for coupons which we 
hoped to turn into direct sales it 
was necessary to make the 
proposition even more difficult, 
for our follow-up matter is cost- 
ly, and we didn’t want any dead- 
wood to work on. Therefore, in 
making my estimates of replies 
that ought to come from the ad- 
vertising, I figured inquiries lower 
than under the old system. Yet 
there, have been just as many, 
and this indicates, in my opinion, 
a remarkable increase in maga- 
zine efficiency since the Century 
Dictionary first went into maga- 
zines. The public has learned to 
buy direct to a much larger ex- 
tent than formerly, and the ele- 
ment of curiosity-seekers is 
smaller, 

“What sells the book primar- 
ily, is the price. But we have 
had some interesting experiences 
with the coupons that bring busi- 
ness. Three years ago we figured 
on one sale, through a canvasser, 
to every seven inquiries brought 
by magazine advertising. One 
sale was made to every eleven in- 
guiries from newspaper advertis- 
ing. Now, selling direct, we have 
already. demonstrated that one 
sale can be made in every three 
inquiries, and expect to bring it 
down to one in two and a half. 
This is pretty good work. 
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“But about the coupons. You 
will note in this first ad that they 
occupy pretty nearly one-third of 
the page. Lhe Postoffice rules on 
corner coupons have become very 
strict. Next March nothing of 
the sort will be permitted in an 
advertisement, | understand. To 
satisfy the Postoffice we had to 
keep the size or the coupon down 
and make it, not a coupon to be 
clipped off at all, but one to be 
copied. Even this was permitted 
only on our showing that, in 
order to do business, we had to 
have an order from the reader 
worded in a specific, binding way. 
Readers were instructed to copy 
out the coupon instead of clipping 
it off. If some rash individual 
preferred to take his life in his 
hands and clip off the coupon, 
of course, we couldn’t help that. 
In fact, we nervously anticipated 
that many readers would take 
precisely this action, regardless of 
consequences, and it was no sur- 
prise to us that the first inquiry 
that arrived contained one of the 
coupons. Our worst fears were 
realized, and we said that prob- 
ably the largest percentage would 
be printed forms. But, lo! not 
another coupon came in for two 
days—all the rest were painstak- 
ing copies of the form, 

“To keep off the  curiosity- 
seekers we had two _ devices. 
There are two coupons in the ad. 
One is meant to be copied and 
sent with a dollar enclosure, de- 
finitely ordering a sct of the dic- 
tionary. The other has at the 
bottom the statement that the 
reader wishes a set reserved for 
him pending his decision. This 
reservation acts as a check on 
bovs and the curious. We _ get 
about one direct order enclosing 
a dollar out of every three in- 
quiries. Some of the inquiries 
are still turned over to canvas- 
sers, but the selling plan as a 
whole is direct. You would think 
that a book like this might appeal 
only to bookish persons. But it 
is altogether a popular proposi- 
tion. Even when we _ sol 
through canvassers one of our 
best classes of prospects was 
found among the puddlers and 
steel-workers around centers like 
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Pittsburg. The Century Diction- 
ary has been so thoroughly ad- 
vertised through a long period 
that now there is no class at all 
that may be considered outside 
the scope of this direct mail- 
order campaign, and instead of a 
work that has been overdone by 
wide selling, I believe that its 
real field has only been scratched. 
How much of the success of the 
new direct plan is due to former 
wide advertising anyone familiar 
with publicity mechanism can 
estimate for himself. I do not 
know whether it would be pos- 
sible to secure such results in 
such a way for an entirely new 
and unknown work. Probably it 
would not.” 
—_*++o>—————_ 

In Topeka the Capital carried 
four hundred and_ twenty-one 
more ads in October than all the 
other local papers combined. 





GOOD THINGS FOR THE GAS 
COMPANY TO MAKE KNOWN. 
In buying a gas stove, ornamentation 

should be a minor consideration, Much 

fretwork is a collector of dust and 
germs. 

Blue planished steel is durable and 

easy to keep clean. It does not: rust 

or discolor. 

Of dist’nct advantage, also, are 
strong, steel wire oven racks, that will 
not break or absorb heat; oven doors, 
spring poised, that do not open or 
shut with a jar; interlocking parts that 
can be removed for cleaning, without 
displacing screws or bolts; oven and 
broiler doors, interlined with heavy 
asbestos or aluminized steel; and legs 
to raise the range from the floor, high 
enough to permit sweeping underneath. 

Covers made with reducing rings to 
accommodate vessels of different sizes, 
and an arrangement that places oven 
and broiler on top of the range, doing 
away with the stooping posture when 
baking or broiling, are also of great 
convenience. 

The best burners are of one piece, ob- 
viating leaky joints, and independently 
supported, so that they are readily re- 
movable for cleaning, 

For the forgetful one there is now a 
patented safety lighter, warranted to 
insure against accident from explosion. 
The cocks are arranged with valves, by 
which the supply of oxygen may be 
regulated. 

Among the axioms which might be 
hung beside the range with advantage 
to the cook and the gas bill are these: 

Matches are cheaper than gas. 

Never light a top burner until you 
are ready to use it. It gives the maxi- 
mum of heat when first lighted. 

Turn off a burner as soon as you 
have finished.—New York Mail. 





FRENCH PAPERS NOW MORE 
NEWSY AND BUSINESS-LIKE. 
Two decades ago, the French press 

was still a charming, restful backwater 

in the brawling stream of journalism. 


The reporter, as we know him, had 
not been introduced into France. The 
“chroniqueur’ reigned undisturbed. 


And he was one who expressed his 


personal opinions sometimes, on _ his 
personal fancies; sometimes on_ books, 
or other works of art; sometimes on 


so near an approach to facts as the 
fashions; very seldom indeed on the 
gross santerial of politics or business. 
A literary ‘“‘chroniqueur” might make 
the fortune of a daily—or ruin it by 
going over to a rival, 

Such urgent matters as “foreign and 
commercial intelligence’ received scant 
attention. The most distant  corre- 
spondents of these journals were com- 
monly to be found on the boulevards. 
One of them might be seized now and 
then by an exotic fantasy, and date his 
communications from London or 
Teheran. But this was only an inno- 
cent search for the picturesque. 

The advertisement-canvasser worked 
no harder than the news-gatherer. 
There is a story of the editor of one 
of the chief papers in Paris being al- 
together put out, not so very long ago, 
by the arrival in his office of a solitary 
advertisement. “It will spoil my page!” 
he cried. ‘‘Where the deuce am I to 
put it?” All that has been changed, 
however, and, despite the proverb, it is 
by no means the same thing now. The 
halo of pure literature has faded from 
the journalist’s brow. The most ar- 
t'stic press in the world has given 
itself up with passionate suddenness 
to advertising and news-mongering. The 
reporter has dethroned the ‘“‘chroni- 
queur.” 

What has caused this swift trans- 
formation? Some of us may put it 
down to Anglo-Saxon influence. It is 
a fact that the Matin, the pioneer of 
the new journalism in Paris, arose out 
of the ashes of an American venture. 
But the movement has come from a 
deeper source than that. It has come 
from democracy and free expansion. 
The aloofness of the press under the 
Second Empire was not really a nat- 
ural outcome of French taste, broadly 
considered, but of oppression and force. 
When the unlimited circulation of news 
and the free discussion of politics were 
forbidden, the journalist’s energy 
poured itself into other channels to 
the delight of an elect few. After the 
Empire fell, the cabined and confined 
press cont‘nued for a while in the 
narrow artistic attitude which had _ be- 
come habitual to it. But soon a re- 
action set in New York Evening 
Post. 





eee 

Tr is a poor article if it requires 
an unpronounceable name to sell it.— 
Burba’s Barbs. 


The Travel 
Magazine 
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CURIOSITIES OF METRO- 
POLITAN NEWSPAPERS. 


The newspapers of New York 
City are endlessly interesting to 
the man who, either as an adver- 
tiser or a mere observer, has oc- 
casion to watch their rises and 
ebbings, their methods and mana- 
gement, their widely varying 
character and distribution. 

The field open to metropolitan 
daily and Sunday newspapers is 
enorinous. It has no parallel in 
this country, and perhaps not in 
the world. New York furnishes 
the newspaper reading for a pop- 
ulation of between five and six 
million people who live within 
twenty-five miles of Newspaper 
Row. Publishers of several 
dailies, particularly afternoon 
dailies, advance vague claims to 
enormous circulation in this ter- 
ritory. Yet almost no statistics 
exist on the subject, and millions 
of dollars are spent annually by 
careful business concerns for a 
commodity that is never meas- 
ured or verified. There are forty 
English dailies published in Man- 
hattan, Brooklyn and the Bronx, 
some general, some commercial, 
and a few neighborhood papers. 
But only seven of these dailies 
furnish to Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory the simple 





statement required of copies 
printed: 
1905. 
Evening World.........+++++ 371,706 
Morning World............++ 305,490 
Evening Globe............++ 139,247 
Brooklyn Standard-Union.... 43,135 
Morning Telegraph.......... 30,321 
Evening Post............0000 25,286 
Wall Street Journal.......... 13,153 


This gives a total of known 
circulation, however, that fur- 
nishes an interesting basis upon 
which to guess at the aggregate. 
If seven representative mediums 
have a total of 928,338, would it 
be too liberal an estimate to as- 
sume that the entire forty circu- 
late five million copies daily? If 
statistics on the New York daily 
situation as complete as those of 
St. Louis existed (where the 
number ‘of copies distributed of 
the three leading dailies has been 
reported for many years. with 
great regularity) would not the 




















basis of confidence established 
considerably strengthen the stand- 
ing and revenues of New York 
publishers? 

In the metropolitan Sunday 
field everyone concedes that a 
large number of copies must be 
printed and sold by the twelve 
English papers of Manhattan and 
Brooklyn issued on that day, and 
a good many advertisers back up 
their belief, or assumption, or 
faith, or whatever one wishes to 
call it, by buying hundreds of 
columns of advertising space in 
these Sunday issues. But as little 
is really known about what the 
money actually goes for as of the 
nature of electricity or gravita- 
tion. Only the Sunday World 
and Telegraph furnish statements, 
the World printing an average of 
411,074 copies each Sunday dur- 
ing 1905, and the Telegraph 
66,108 in the same period. Krom 
this might be hazarded a guess 
that the total circulation of Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn Sunday pa- 
pers is between two and _ three 
million copies—but it would be 
only a guess. 

Aside from circulation conjec- 
tures, the metropolitan journal- 
istic situation has other curious 
phases: 

Why, for instance, is the New 
York Times sold for one cent, 
while the New York Herald, sub- 
stantially the same in size and 
not unlike the 7imes in character, 
is sold for three cents? 

If the Evening Journal is val- 
ued and purchased chiefly for its 
editorials, as is commonly thought 
to be the case, why should an 
evening paper like the Telegram, 
which has no editorials at all, be 
also widely purchased? 

How does a newspaper like the 
Daily News exist? 

The New York field is often 
said to be crowded. If this is 
the case, how can a young man 
like Mr. Straus come from Iowa, 
make a few changes in a feeble 
paper like the old Commercial 
Advertiser, call it by the new 
name of Evening Globe, and in a 
year put it third among the 
dailies of known _ circulation, 
getting a large slice of adyertis- 
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ing patronage besides? There 
must be some reason tor his suc- 
cess. 

Yet when the publisher of the 
Evening Mail endeavored to fol- 
low the publisher of the Evening 
Globe, with much the same sort 
of property, even to the change 
of name, he did not succeed to 
an extent that would warrant a 
statement of circulation gained. 

‘Lhe Evening Mail sells tor one 
cent a copy five days in the week. 
But on Saturday it issues a spe- 
cial illustrated section, printed on 
glazed paper, and charges five 
cents a copy. It is asserted that 
the sales ot this paper on Satur- 
days at five cents are about twice 
those on other days at one cent. 
Now, the Saturday issue of the 
Evening Post is twice the size of 
the Saturday Mail, supplement 
and all, and no advance in price 
is asked. Yet it is doubtful if 
people buy many more copies of 
the Post on Saturdays. Again, 
the Sunday Tribune gives, for 
five cents, a paper three times as 
large as the Saturday Mail, and 
adds to this splendid valug a spe- 
cial supplement printed in colors 
and containing matter such as 
the Mail could not afford to pur- 
chase for its supplement. Yet 
perhaps the Tribune would hesi- 
tate to claim twice as much cir- 
culation for its Sunday issue as 
on week days, and if it did, might 
not be believed. 

What is there about the New 
York Journal that leads women 
everywhere to prefer it to a 
cleaner, broader newspaper ? 
Many women of education and 
refinement, after a trial of other 
metropolitan dailies, come back 
to this one, even though it has 
to be smuggled in the back door. 
This has led some observers to 
doubt the vaunted and feared ed- 
itorial, and political influence of 
the Journal is of small conse- 
quence when it comes to voting. 

If the yellow idea in newspa- 
pers is permanent, why has the 
World, once a paper said to be 
indistinguishable from the Jour- 
nal, steadily grown away from 
the Hearst standard, until it is 
now a newspaper more nearly re- 
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sembling the Herald? If the 
World is pursuing a mistaken 
course in this, why is it in a posi- 
tion to-day to make a detailed 
statement of circulation, when 
neither the Hearst newspapers 
nor any of their imitators are in 
such position? 

Greater New York, counting its 
environs in New Jersey, has a 
present estimated population of 
not less than 5,500,000 people, or 
one-seventeenth the population of 
the United States. It is a con- 
firmed habit of advertisers and 
publishers to speak with respect, 
even with awe, of “the enormous 
circulations of the New York 
dailies,” though what the basis 
for this conventional respect does 
not appear. The largest known 
circulation in New York is that 
of the Evening World, 371,706 
copies for 1905. Chicago has an 
estimated population of 2,000,000 
people. The Daily News in that 
city is said to have little circula- 
tion outside the town and_ its 
suburbs, yet it had a daily aver- 
age of 312,637 copies during 1905, 
or only 59,000 copies less than the 
New York Evening World. The 
population in the Evening 
World’s territory is greater than 
that of the whole State of Illin- 
ois, and greater than that of any 
of the States excepting only New 
York and Pennsylvania. In Phil- 
adelphia we find the Evening Bul- 
letin circulating 226,833 copies 
(October, 1906), in territory that 
probably has about the same pop- 
ulation as Chicago. In Boston 
we- find the Globe circulating 
192.584 copies daily in a city of 
600,000 people, though its sub- 
urbs and neighboring towns make 
up a much more populous terri- 
tory. In some of the smaller 
cities there is even a greater dis- 
tribution of newspapers to popu- 
lation, as in Minneapolis, for ex- 
ample, with its 265,000 where the 
Tribune has 104,759 (August, 
1906). 

It is sometimes asserted by 
those who control the street-car 
advertising privileges in New 
York that the surface. elevated 
and subway cars offer the adver- 
tiser a much better distribution 
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than the newspapers, carrying as 
they did in 1905 an average of 
3,200,000 passengers daily in the 
five boroughs. Yet few advertis- 
ers speak with respect of the 
“enormous circulation of the 
New York street cars,’ and not 
many are aware that the daily 
papers of the metropolis, so far 
as circulation methods are con- 
cerned, are far behind those of 
other cities. 

These are but a few of the curi- 
ous and interesting phases of 
metropolitan publishing. The New 
York newspaper situation is a 
kaleidoscope, in which the separ- 
ate papers are as marked in char- 
acter as the bits of colored glass 
in that toy, uid the combinations 
they form from month to month 
and year to year quite as original 
and diverting. 

—_—~+o-—————. 


GETTING NEIGHBORHOOD  TES- 
TIMONIALS. 


Left with  e parents at home, it 
became a problem how I might use 
idle time, with profit to myself. I de- 
vised th.s plan, which has developed 
far beyond my fondest dreams; in 
fact, it has become a very pleasant and 
remuncrative employment during the 
past year and bids fair to remain so 
for years to come, if I wish to carry 
my work, which is advertising, be- 
yond my own home city. 

My idea was to go into the different 
wards of my home c'ty and secure tes- 
timonials from housewives using a spe- 
eal brand of flour—beginning first 
with my own ‘mmediate neighborhood; 
g tting nam.s of p.ople using this flour 
from our grocer on the corner. These 
testimon’als were to be bound in book- 
1t orm, and one left at each house 
in the same ward where the testi- 
moni ials were procured. I mailed my 
p's n to a prominent firm, and it was 

opt d. I was to procure the testi- 
monals and forward them to the firm 
ond they would return the booklets 
for me to distribute. The booklet was 
of neat appearance, containing several 
pages of testimonials and matter setting 
iorth the merits of the flour. On the 
cover was printed something like this— 
“What Your Friends and Neighbors 
Think of X-Ray Flour.” 

So great a success did this prove, 
that I have since added a_ breakfast 
food and a line of canned goods to my 
list of advertising. I have now been 
working for the past year in my town, 
and have not yet covered the territory. 
In fact, it will take the greater part 
of this year to finish the city, for it 
requires a thorough canvass. “This has 
been very pleasant and profitable work 
and a labor that any well-bred and 
fairly educated woman may pertorm.— 
. B. S. in The Delineator. 








THERE is really no deficit at all when 
the postal accounts are audited on true 
financial and business principles. The 
postoffice does work for the Government 
—that is, for the whole people of the 
United States—which if paid for at 
regular rates would amount to about 
$19,000,000. That is enough to cover 
the so-called deficit and leave nearly 
$4,500,000 surplus. In common fair- 
ness the Government should pay for 
the use it makes of the postoffice. It 
is not just nor sound business or pub- 
lic policy to put the burden of the 
Government post on any class, either 
the users of the second-class mail or 
the total users of the mail. The ser- 
vice rendered the Government as_ the 
agent of the whole people should be 
paid for by the ee people.—Frank 
Parsons, member of the Boston Bar. 

—_—+~or—__—_ 


Any alert newspaper is glad to help 
advertisers to prepare effective copy. 
It is their business to. They hire ex- 
perts for that very purpose.—Reading, 
Pa., Telegram. 








EIGHT MONTHS 
OF 1906 


From Jan. 1, 1906, to August 31, 
1906, The Chicago Record-Herald 


Gained 
2,130 Columns 
Advertising 


over the corresponding eight 
months of 1905. 


THE RECORD-HERALD prints the 
statement of circulation for each 
day of the preceding month in 
every issue. How much better this 
is than “high-water marks,” 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 
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Lincoln Freie Presse 
Lincoln, Neb. 
“circulation” 149,28 | 
Our biggest circulation is in the States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 


Illinois, etc., in the order named. All sub- 
scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 35c. 
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SOME NEW YORK SPECIAL 
AGENTS. 


























Leg A. AGNrw. 


Lee A. Agnew represents the 
Chicago Record-Herald in the 
East. His newspaper experience 
began sixteen years ago, out in 
Washington, when he helped to 
start the Spokane Spokesman, In 
1892 he engaged with the Chicago 
Inter Ocean as solicitor, and in 
1895 joined the New York 
World’s advertising force. 

The following year, however, 
he returned to Chicago, going 
this time with the Times-Herald, 
which absorbed the Record in 
1901 and adopted the name of 
Record-Herald, 

In one capacity or another, 
Agnew has been associated with 
this paper ever since 18606. 

While in Chicago he began to 
study methods of saving labor in 
printing offices. This bore fruit in 
the Agnew Auto-Mailing machine, 
which feeds, folds, wraps, ad- 
dresses, and assorts newspapers 
and periodicals ready for mailing 

Agnew attributes the success 
that has been his to concentra- 
tion of effort. He represents but 
one paper, and devotes his time 
to it. The paper is a good one, 
and is one of the very few which 
thinks well enough of its circula- 
tion to back it up with the Star 
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Guarantee of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory. 

‘lhe average number of copies 
printed during 1905 was 146,456 
for the daily and 204,559 for the 
Sunday edition. 


Ss. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY. 

The S. C. Beckwith Special 
Agency was founded in 1880 by 
Samuel Corner Beckwith, who 
met an accidental death in the 
wreck of the Twentieth Century 
Limited, near Cleveland, Ohio, in 
June, 1905. Mr. Beckwith was a 
man of unusual skill, whose abil- 
ities were promptly recognized 
and whose worth as an organizer 
established his reputation as a 
most successful advertising rep- 
resentative and man of affairs, 
At the time of his death no other 
New York representative had so 
large and select a list of papers. 

Since Mr. Beckwith’s death the 
agency has been in charge of J. 
T. Beckwith, a younger brother 
who had been associated with the 
business for a long time. It 
would be difficult for anyone to 
attempt to adequately fill the va- 
cancy occasioned by S. C. Beck- 
with’s death, but his brother’s 
direction of the affairs of the 





J. T. Becxwitn. 
agency has proved an agreeable 
surprise to his friends in the ad- 
vertising field. J. T, Beckwith 
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has absorbed many of his bro- 
ther’s characteristics, it may be 
said, and he exhibits undoubted 
skill in managing the agency’s 
affairs. 

Nearly forty assistants are upon 
the Beckwith staff, and the pay- 
roll runs over $1,000 a week. 

Many leading and important 
papers are upon the agency’s 
list. These include the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, Cincinnati 
Enquirer, Philadelphia Press, 
Portland Oregonian, Louisville 
Courier-Journal, Louisville Times, 
Seattle Yimes, Tacoma Ledger, 
Denver Republican, Salt Lake 
Tribune, Sacramento Union, 
Houston Post, Saginaw Courier- 
Herald, Atlanta News, and 
Harrisburg Patriot, besides a 
number of smaller dailies. 

The history of the agency 
shows that its strength has in- 
creased gradually year by year. 
Its record indicates, perhaps, a 
smaller percentage of changes in 
the list, personnel of the officers 
and staff of the company than 
any other of the special agencies. 

Among the leading people em- 
ployed are many who have had 
wide reputations for skill in their 
respective fields. Of these, men- 


tion may be made of the fol- 
lowing: 
Charles Thomas Logan: Mr. 


Logan is a Southerner, and was 
for twelve years on the staff of 
the Atlanta Constitution, receiv- 
ing his early advertising training 
under the late Henry W. Grady. 
He is one of the outside men of 
the Beckwith Agency, and is rec- 
ognized as a man of ability in his 
line, and yields to no one in the 
amount of work he daily per- 
forms. Mr. Logan has made 
friends in the advertising world, 
and built up for himself a repu- 
tation for fairness to everybody, 


which he holds as his largest 
stock in trade, 

Robert Macquoid: Mr. Mac- 
quoid is another outside man, 


who is recognized as a solicitor 
of unquestioned merit. He has 
friends everywhere, and_ has 
made a successful career in the 
advertising field. Mr. Macquoid 
came originally from the Hous- 
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ton Post, although he is himself 
a native of New Orleans. 

Thomas F, Flynn: Mr. Flynn 
is secretary and inside man of the 
Beckwith Agency. He received 
his training in the special agency 
business from early boyhood, 
having started with Mr. Beckwith 
as an office boy. His rise has 
been steady and consistent, and 
he is recognized as perhaps the 
best inside man in the business. 

W. M. Watson: Mr. Watson, 
who is treasurer, is as steady as 
a clock, a man of sterling integ- 
rity, and an accountant of the 
first water. He has been known 
in commercial circles of New 
York for many years, and is pop- 
ular among his associates. Mr. 
Watson has charge of the finan- 
cial end of the business. 

W. M. Thompson: Mr. Thomp- 
son came to New York two years 
ago from Chicago, where he had 
been connected with the Pullman 
Car Co, in the Accounting De- 
partment. He has risen rapidly 
in the Beckwith Agency, and has 
now full charge of the Account- 
ing Department. His abilities 
have been promptly recognized, 
and his promotion has been un- 
usually fast. 

Robert W. Sykes, Jr.: Mr. 
Sykes is one of the younger 
members of the force, working 
on the inside. He is the assistant 
of Mr. Flynn, and gives promise 
of making a valuable advertising 
man. 


Robert W. Beckwith: Mr. R. 
W. Beckwith, familiarly known 
among his associates as “Bob,” 


is vice-president of the Beckwith 
Agency, and has charge of the 
Chicago office. Mr. Beckwith has 
managed the affairs of his Chi- 
cago Agency with such consum- 
mate skill that the agency has 
long been on a-profitable basis, 
and by his direction it has taken 
the highest rank in the special 
agency field. Mr. Beckwith is 
justly popular, and is recognized © 
everywhere as one of the ablest 
men in the business. 

Philip L. Henriquez: Mr. Hen- 
riquez is another protégé of the 
late S. C. Beckwith. He started 
in the game when a mere boy, 
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and has since risen to the posi- 
tion of head solicitor for the 
western territory. He is a man 
of steady havits, and unquestioned 
ability as an advertising solicitor. 
Perhaps no man was ever more 
diplomatic or popular among his 
confreres than Mr. Henriquez. 
J. W. Cooper: Here is another 
one of the steady workers in the 
Beckwith Agency in Chicago. He 
is a man of strong personality, as 
well as ability in the advertising 
field. He enjoys the fullest con- 
fidence of the public and un- 
doubtedly, has a strong future. 
These are the main attaches of 
the Beckwith Agency. They are 
every one workers, and all am- 
bitious for the general success of 
the agency. The feeling of 
esprit de corps is absolute, and 
everybody works for the good 
of the cause first. The publish- 


ers represented in the Beckwith 
Agency prove their loyalty to 
the organization by holding 
fast to a good thing. 


D, Peyton BEvans. 

The youngest newspaper rep- 
resentative of the New York list 
of 10 years ago is D. Peyton 
Bevans. 

At 13 Bevans began his news- 
paper career in the counting 
room of the Baltimore American, 
holding various positions until 
21 years of age. This, in 1893, 
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was the time of his appointment 
as eastern manager of the Amer- 
ican’s foreign advertising, with 
headquarters at New York. This 
position he has held for 14 years, 
although the paper had had ten 
New York representatives during 
the nine previous years. 

Recently Bevans has doubled 
the size of his list by taking on 
the Louisville Evening Post. 

“Uniform courtesy to agents,” 
Bevans asserts, “one rate to 
everybody, and direct solicitation 
of advertisers, account for any 
success that may have been mine.” 

In Baltimore the American is 
far and away the oldest daily, 
having been founded in 1773 as a 
daily newspaper. Its circulation 
for the first six months of 1906, 
as furnished to Rowell’s Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory, was 
67.714 for the daily edition and 
85,142 on Sunday. 

Bevans’ Louisville paper has 
not furnished the Directory with 
a statement of copies printed 
since 1903, but is credited with 
a regular issue in excess of 
20,000 copies. 





NOT WORTH COUNTING. 
SILVERLAKE, Mass., Nov. 24, 1906. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
The attached clipping I cut from the 
Plymouth Odserver, Plymouth, Mass., and 
refers to Middleboro, Mass. 


This town supports two papers, or maybe, 


starves them, as neither are ‘‘worth count-! 
ing ” 
Thought it might be an item of interest to 
you, so am sending it along. 
Yours truly, 
J. C. Owers. 


‘*A merchant in Middleboro is said to hold 
the record of that section for running an ad- 
vertisement without change. Fifteen years 
have passed since the ‘ad’ was first inserted 
in a nearby paper, and to-day it still is run- 
ning, with the same type and form as in 1891.” 
—Exchange. 

Can it be possible that the graduates of the 
correspondence schools of advertising have 
not yet“*got on’? to Middleboro ?—Prymouth 
(Mass.) Observer. 
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ANTED-A young, enthusias- 
tic street advertising man, a 
good mixer, who will kuow where 
advertising is going to happen. 
Good Western town: good pay; 
result-bringing medium. 
Address, with references, 
“MIXER,” care Printers’ Ink. 
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Standard sheet music is the 
most recent addition to the list 
of advertising mediums. 

‘Lhe De Luxe Music Company, 
located at 17 West 28th street, 
New York, has conceived the 
idea, and is preparing to do an 
extensive business just as soon as 
advertisers realize the value of 
sheet music for advertising pur- 
poses. The scheme has been sel- 
dom attempted by anyone on a 
large scale, and the PRINTERS’ 
Ink reporter called on David 
Klein, the manager, to ascertain 
its possibilities. 

There is an extensive list of 
standard music by eminent com- 
posers, upon which the copyright 
has expired, and which conse- 
quently can be supplied at com- 
paratively low prices. Most of 
this sheet music has, in the past, 
filled up the last page with a bit 
of popular song or pleasing snatch 
of waltz music with the exhorta- 
tion at the top, “Try this on 
your piano.” ‘lhis back page has 
become a habit with most music 
publishers, but the De Luxe people 
firmly believe that music lovers 
can do without it, and that the 
space would be valuable to any 
firm hav.ng an announcement on 
1t. 

Mr. Kiein states that there are 
over ten thousand titles to select 
from, and that no commodity is 
manufactured for w hich a stand- 
ard piece of music could not be 
found bearing a title applicable to 
its especial requirements for ad- 
vertising purposes. 

“For example, Jungmann’s 
‘Chapel in the Forest’ could be 
well made use of by a furniture 
house; Ludovic’s ‘Convent Bells’ 
might suggest an excellent oppor- 
tunity to advertise religious 
works, and Cone’s ‘Dance of the 
Zephyrs,’ with an appropriate de- 
sign for the title page, could be 
used for a brand of silk, or any 
other manufactured article that is 
fluffy and light. ‘Flowers and 
Ferns’ by Keiser could be used in 
every city of the United States 
by the leading florists. Excellent 
opportunities for real estate ad- 
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vertising are ‘Longing for Home.’ 
‘Home, Sweet Home,’ ‘In the 
Country, by Hiller; ‘Rustic 
Dance,’ by Howell; ‘Dream of 
Paradise, by Gray; and ‘Old 
Farm House on the Hill.’ 

“*Pure as Snow,’ one of 
Lange’s famous compositions sug- 
gests two things; first, it is an 
excellent title tor a soap brand, 
as well as a good piece to adver- 
tise any brand already on_ the 
market bearing some other trade- 
mark. In the latter case ‘Pure 
as Snow’ would be used as a 
simile. 

“I might go on with these sug- 
gestions almost indefinitely, but 
these are sufficient to show the 
wide range of our proposition, 

“Of course you understand, 
that special pieces with special 
titles can be written for the ex- 
clusive use and ownership of 
copyright, by the advertiser, thus 
insuring the advertiser that if 
anybody wanted that piece they 
would have to get it from him, 
and there is no telling how big 
a circulation it will have. It may 
be interesting for you to know, 
that some of the standard pieces 
have enjoyed a _ circulation of 
many millions. 

“The space for advertising 
upon a sheet of music is not lim- 
ited to the back page. Some of 
the title pages are very attrac- 
tively printed in two colors, and 
there is room for a small an- 
nouncement without overcrowd- 
ing. At the top, bottom and sides 
of each page of the music a line 
or two may be printed. 

“Of course, the big opportunity 
lies on the last cover page. The 
announcement must be genera? in 
character, and of a kind which 
will not be out of date in one 
month, or six months, for the 
music will be preserved just as 
long as the paper holds together.” 

“Will a person interested in 
music be very apt to glance at 
an advertisement upon the back 
of the sheet?” 

“T’ll answer that with another 
cuestion: Did you ever notice 
newspaper readers on the car in 
the morning? They look over 
the first page hastily, and then 
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nine times out of ten they skip to 
the last page. It is the same with 
musicians, you will find. 

“The music is valuable in every 
home possessing a piano, and 
will be preserved. With proper 
care in distribution, the firm 
which sends out its advertising 
on sheet music can _ virtually 
choose its own reading public. 

“The big advantage in our me- 

dium is that the advertiser offers 
a thing of value, a tangible piece 
of property, which wont be tossed 
aside and forgotten but will re- 
main where it can continue its 
missionary work for a long, long 
time. 
_“The cost is comparatively 
slight, including printing. One 
big piano house has just dupli- 
cated its last year’s order for 
10,000 copies, which is a pretty 
good evidence of satisfaction, you 
will agree.” 


————+o+—_—_———_ 
PRESS AGENT IN HIS MELAN- 
CHOLY DAYS. 

Says a theatrical manager: “Press 
agents will probably always be em- 
ployed to a certain extent by theatri- 
cal managers and stars, but the game 
is getting hard, and good, inventive 
press agents are scarce. A dozen years 
ago the average salary of a press agent 
was $35 or $40 a week. Now there 
are half a dozen or more who com- 
mand salaries of $150 a week, while 
there are any number who receive $100 
a week. 

“The best press agents now are 
those who keep in touch with current 
events and know how to _ introduce 
the names of their stars into the news 
of the day. If it is an automobile 
race the press agent asserts that his 
star is an automobile fiend. If some 
public charity is prominently in the 
news he can have his star make some 
public donation. 

“Just at this particular time there 
are more than 250 theatrical companies 
on tour and each of them has a press 
agent traveling a week in advance of 
the organization. But the press agents 
have to make good or they will not 
get these big salaries much longer. The 
current paucity of ideas was well il- 
lustrated by the recent report of a 
diamond robbery in which an_ actress 
wes said to have been robbed of $5,000 
worth of diamonds. Two days later 
the press agent of another actress 
touring New England declared that his 
star had also been robbed of a satchel 
of diamonds. ; 

“Then a third case showed up in 
New York. <A chorus girl in a big 
musical extravaganza reported to the 
police that she had lost diamonds 
worth $1,300. : ss 

“The press agent was not in evi- 
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dence this time and as a matter of fact 
knew nothing of the loss, but the 
police and the newspapers concluded 
it was simply another advertising dodge 
and gave the girl the laugh. Yet the 
third diamond loss was genuine, that 
the chorus girl had put the savings of 
years into diamonds and had _ been 
robbed in her dressing room. This 
tendency to scoff at any yarn con- 
cerning an actress makes the press 
agent’s work doubly hard. Even when 
he is handing out the truth it is not 
lieved. 

“The celebrated milk bath story 
really marked the beginning and the 
decline of the American press agent. 
The story in the first place was de- 
signed to fool the public and make 
them talk about a certain actress. The 
milkman who delivered great cans of 
milk daily to the actress at her hotel 
was hired to bring suit for payment 
so that there would be a legal record 
of the case. The notoriety won by the 
press agent, who invented the milk 
bath story has not yet died away. The 
actress who was advertised through it 
is still known as the milk bath actress. 
But the story injured her. Having 
founded her reputation upon a fake, 
she has never been able to get people 
to take her seriously. 

“What will take the place of the 
diamond robbery? What will succeed 
the infernal machine and the poisoned 
candy? What is the successor to the 
milk bath? The automobile is played’ 
out. Horse-back accidents no longer 
thrill. The rescue from drowning is 
commonplace and at best can only be 
utilized in the summer. Where, then, 
will the players look next for some 
unusual field in which to achieve things 
and get talked about? Every available 
quarter of the earth has been over- 
worked by the theatrical press agent. 
The air and the sky seem the only 
things left open to him if he would 
=— to hold his job."—New York 
‘un. 





ENCOURAGING. 
Postat CommMISssION, 
WasuincTon, D. C , Nov. 23, 1906. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

1 wish to thank you for sending me the 
several copies of Printers’ INK containing 
the summary of the New York meeting. I 
hope everybody who has occasion to deal with 
the work of the Commission will do so with 
equal candor and fairness, 

Hewry H. Grassi, Secretary. 
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ADVERTISING is not merely attracting 
the reader and possible purchaser; ad- 
vertising, if done judiciously, is con- 
vincing him. A man is not going to 
spend his money on a phrase or a funny 


picture. He wants facts—while a 
woman usually wants  figures.—Pub- 
lishers’ Commercial Union. 
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A xKtnp of mental fog hangs over a 
long, wordy, involved sentence. Use 
words as though you were paying out 
money—enough and no more. Every 
word has a specific value.—Advertis- 
ing. 
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A Roll of Honor 











No amouat of money can buy a place in this list for a paper not having tho 


requisite qualificauion. 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who, accord- 
ing to the 1906 issue of Rowell’s american Newspaper Directory. have submitteu for 
tuat edition of tne Directory a detailed circulati duly signed and datea, 
also from publishers who for some reason failed to obtain a figure rating in the i%6 
Directory, but have since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, 
covering a period of twelve months prior to the date of making tne statement, sucn state- 
ment being available for use in the 1907 issue of the American Newspaper Directory. Cir- 
culation figuresin the ROLL oF Honor of the last named cnaracter are marked witn an (3 ). 











These are generally regarded the publishers who believe that an advertiser has a right 


to know what he pays his hara cash for. 


The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s American 








statement would stand out bi 


ALABAMA. 
Birmingham. Ledger. dy. Average for 1905, 
22,069. Best advertising medium in Alabama, 
Montgomery, Journal, dy. Arer. 1905. 8,677. 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city 
ARIZONA. 
Phoentx. Republican. Daily aver. 1905,6.881. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Repe., Tribune Bldy. 
ARKANSAS. 
Fert Smith, Times. dy. Act. av. 1905, 2,781. 
Act. aver. for May, June and July, 1906, 4.227. 
CALIFORNIA. 


Meuntain View. Signsof the Times. 
weekly average for 1905, 22.580. 


Actual 


San Francisco. Pacific Churchman, semi-mo.; 
Episcopalian. Cir. 1905, 1.427; May, 1906, 1,700, 

San Francisco. Sunset Magazine, monthly; 
literary; 192 to 224 pages, 5x8. Average circula- 
tron ten months beginning December, 1905, 64,- 
6éve. Home Offices, Ferry Builaing. 


COLORADO. 


Denver. Clay’s Review, weekly; Perry A. Clay. 
Actual aver. for 1904, 10,926, for 1905, 11.638. 


Denver, Post. New people—new homes—new 
nee is—all supplied by the “Want” columns of the 
Denver Post. Cir.—Dy. 53,915, Sunday 74,605. 
sa" The abselute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accoraed 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of 
Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory, who wili 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who success- 
Gully controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Bridgeport. Evening Post. Sworn dy. ar. ’05, 
11,028, now over 12.500, E, Katz, S. agt. N.Y. 


Meriden. Journal, evening. Actual average 
. 
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Sor 1905, 7.537. 
Meriden. Morning Record and Republican, 
Duily average for 1905. 7.578. 


New Hnven. Evening Register. daily. Actual 
av. fors905, 18.711: Sunday, 11.811. 


New Uaven, Paliadium, dy. Arer.1904, 7.857; 
1905, 8.636. E, Katz, Special Agent. N.Y. 


New Haven. Union. Average 1905.16,209. 
3d. quarter 1906.16,485. E. Katz, 8. Agi., N.Y. 
New London, Day, ev’g. Arer. 1905, 6.109; 
ist 6 mos. 1906,6.065, E. Katz., Sp. Agent, N. ¥. 








Newspaper Directory in the catalogue description of each publication possessing 
it. No publisher who has any doubt that the absolute accuracy of his circulation 
ht and clear after the most searching investigation 
would ever for a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star. 


Norwalk. Evening Hour. Daily average guar- 
anteed to exceeds.100. Sworn circulation 
statement furnished. 


Norwich. Bulletin, morning. Average for 
1904, 3.850; 1905, 5,920; now, 6,588, 


Waterbury. Republican, dy. Arer. for 1905 
5.6438. La Coste & Muxwell Spec. Ayents. N, Y. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington, Evening Star, daily and Snn- 
Daily average for 195. 85.550 (OO). 


FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville. Metropolis, dy. Arerage 1905, 
8,930. Oct. 1906, 9,407. EH. Katz, Sp. Agi... N. Y. 


GEORGIA. 


Atianin. Journal, dy, Av. 1905,46.088. Sun- 
day 43.998. Semi-weeciy 56.781; May, 1906, 
dysily, 52.017; Sun., 53.907; semi-wy., 74.281. 

Atinnta. News Duily aver. first six mos. 1906, 
24,668. S.C. Becicwitn. Sp. 1g., N. Y. & Chi. 

Atlanta, The Southern Ruralist. Sworn aver. 
Jirst six mos, 196, 62.96 6 covies monthly Begin- 
ning Sept. ist, 0,000 guiranteed, sem:-monthly, 





Auguata, Chronicle. Only morning paper. 


1905 average, O,U45. 


ILLINOIS. 


Aurora. Daily Beacon. Daily crerage for 
1905, 4,980; jirst six montas of 1906, 6,245. 


Cairo. Citizen. Daily average first six 
months 1906, 1,529. 

Chienge. Bakers’ Fielper, monthivy ($200) 
Bakers’ Heiper Co. Average Sor 195,4.100( 00). 


Chiengo, Breeders’ Gazette. weekly: $2.00. 
Averaye circulation 1905. to Dec. sist, 66.605. 

Chiengo, Dental Review, monthly. Actual 
average for 1905, 3.70%. 

Chiengo. Examiner. Arerage for 1905. 144.« 
806 copies duilu;.9% of circulation in city; 
larger city c:rculution than any two other Chi- 
cago morning paners combined. Examined by 
Association of American Advertisers. Smith & 
Thompson, Representutives. 


Chieago, Farm Loans and City Bonds. Lead- 
ing investment paper of the United States. 


Chieago, Inland Printer. Actual average cir- 
culation sor 1905, 15.866 (@ ©). 


Chicago. The Tribune has the largest two-cent 
circulation in the world, and the largest cireula- 
tion of any morning newspaper in Chicago. The 
TRIBUNE is the only Chicago newspaper receiv 
ing ©Q) 























braces Wy Record-Herald. Arerage 1904, daily 
145.761. Sunday 199.400. average 1905, daily 
1 18. St. Sunday 204,559. 

(2 The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Chicago Record-Herald 

fAttet-w is guaranteed by the pub 
AN lishers of Rowell’s American 

Newspaper Directory, who 

will pay one hundred dollars 

to the first person who successfully con 
troverts its accuracy. 

Danviile. Democrat, dy. and Sun. ex. Mon. 
Sworn act. net av. for Sept.-Oct., 1906, 7.605. 
Flat rate, r.o. p..3 inches minimum, 12 cents. 
Ciassified, min. 25 words, Ic. 1 word 3 times. 
More ‘live “Wants” than competitors combined. 

Joliet, Herald evening and Sunday morning. 
Averaye for year ending July 17, 196, 6.266. 


INDIANA. 


Evaneville. Journal-News, Ar, s, 14.0 
040. Sundays over 15.000. E. Kate, "s. = Ph i 


Indianapolis, Up-t -to-Date Farming. 1905 av., 
186,250 semi-monthlu; 75c. a line. Write us 


Notre Dame. he Ave Maria, Catholic weekty. 
Actual net averuge Sor 195, 24.890. 


Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daily average 1905, 1,447; weekly, 2,897. 


meaty” Po The Evening Item, daily. Sworn 
average net paid circulation for 1905, 4,074; nine 
months ending Sept, 30, 1906, 4.411; for Sept.. 
1906, 5.018. Over 3.400 out ‘of 4,800’ Rickmond 
eee are regular subscribers to the Evening 
Item 


nnn Bend. Tribune. Sworn daily arergge, 
Oct., 1/906. 7,586. Absolutely best in South Bend. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 











Muskogee, Times Democrat. 1905, av, 2.881; 
3 mos. end. May 1906, ,215. E. Katz. Agt. N.Y 
IOWA. 


Davenport, Catholic Messenger, weekly. 
Actual average for 1905, 5,8 


Ibavenport. Times. Daily arer. Oct.. 12 250. 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay Sor space. 


Des Moines. Capital, aaily. Lafayette Young, 
publisher. Actual average svld 1905, 39.17%. 
Present circulation over 40.000. City and State 
circulation largest in Iowa. More local adrertis- 
ing in 1905 in 342 issues than any competitor in 
65 issues. The rate sire cents a line. 


Des Moines, Register and Leader—daily and 
Sunday—carries more “Want” and local display 
advertising than any other Des Moines or lowa 
paper. Averuge circulation ror May, dy. 29.434. 


Dex Moines, The People's ed Monthly. 
Actual average for 1905, 182,1 


Sioux City. Journal, daily. Averave for 1905 
sworn, 24,961. Average for jirst six months, 
1906, 29,045. 

Sioux Olity. Trinune. Evening. Net sworn 
cule. wn 1905, 24,287: July, 1906,27.177. 

er of largest paid ‘circulation. Ninety 
per apd = wee Sioux City’s reading public reads 
he Tribune. Only Lowa paper that haa the 
Guaranteed Star, 


KANSAS. 

Hutechinaon, News. Daily 1905,18.485. Oct. 
196,4.500, E. Katz, itz, Special Agent. RB. Y. 

Lawrence, World, evening evening one week! + Copies 
printed, 1905, daily, 8.573; weekly. 8.1 

Pittsburg, Headlight, dy. and wy, Actual 
average for 1905, duily 5,280, weekly 8.273. 

KENTUCKY. 

Lexington. Leader. Ar.’05., evg. 4.694. Sun. 
6.1638; Oct. 06, 5,216. Sy. 8.366. E. Katz, 8. A. 

Marion, Crittenden ien Record, weekly. Actnat 
average for year ending Octol October, 1905, 1,882 

Owensboro. Dail Hd y Inquirer. Larger circ. than 
any Owensboro dai ly. No ch charge unless true. 


Owensboro. Daily Messeng Messenger. Sworn average 
circulation for 1905, 2.471; June, 1906, 8.418. 
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LOUISIANA. 


New Orleans. et official journai of the 
ity. Av.cir. Jan., 24.615: for Feb., 1906. 
25 419; sor March. “1908. ‘26. 0693 for April, 1906, 
26.090. Av. cir. Jan, 1 to June 30, 1906, 25, 196. 


MAINE. 


Augusta. Comfort, mo. W. H. Gannett, pub. 
Actual average Jor 195, 1,269,578. 


Augusta, Kennebec Journal, dy. and wy. 
Average daily, 1905. 6.986. weekly, 2.090. 


Bangor. Commercial. Average sor 1905, datly 
9.453. weekly 29,117. 

Dover. eceaaurD Uoserver. Actual weekly 
average 1905. 2.019 


Lewiston. Evening Journal, daily. ver. for 
1905, 7.598 (OO). weekly 17.448 OO). 


Madison. Bulletin, wv. Cir. 1905, 1.484; now 
exceeding 1.600. Only paper published in pros- 
perous manufacturing and farming section. 





je MaineWoods ana Woodsman, weekly, 
. W. Brackett Co, Arerage for 15, 8.077%. 


Portland. Evening Express. Average for 1905, 
daily 12.005. Sunday Telegram, 8,423. 


MARYLAND. 


Annapolis. U.S. Naval Institute, ern 
of;q ;copies printed av.yr end’g Sept.1905,1,637, 


Baltimore, American, dy. Av. first 6 mo. /906, 
Sun., 85,142; a’, y, 67.714, No return privilege. 





Baltimore. News, daily. Evening News Pub- 
lishing Company. irerage 195, 60.6738, For 
October. 1906. 70, 130. 
The absolute correctness of the 
litest circulation rating accorded 
2 NEWS is guaranteed by tne 
ubdlishers of Rowell'’s American 
ewspaver Directory. who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 
jirst person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSZTTS. 


Boston. Christian Endeavor Woild. A leading 
religious weekly. actual arerage 1905, 99.491, 


Boston. Evening Transcript (O@). Boston’s 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week aay adv. 





Koaton. Globe. Average 1905, darly, 192.584, 
Sunday, 299.648. “Largest Circulation Daily 
of any twocent paper tn the United States. 
100.000 more circulattc on than any other Sunday 
paper in New Ei Asdverti: goin 
morning and afternoon editions for one price. 
t@ The absolute correctness of the latesé 

circulation rating accorded 

the Boston Globe is guaran- 

chat teed by the publishers of 

re ND Rowell’s American News: 

paper Directory, who wiil 

pay one hundred dollars to 

the first person who successfully cons 
troverts its accuracy. 





Boston, Post. Average tor Sept., 1906, Boston 
Daily Post, 240.198; Boston Sunday Post, 
214.618. Daily gain over t., 1905, 50m; 
Sunday gain over Sept,, 1905, 24.548. Flat 
rates, r. 0. p. daily, 20 cents; a. 18 cents. 
— Breakfast Table Paper of New Eng- 
and. 


Lynn, Evening News. sauet average for year 
ending August 31, 1906, 2.1 ve for We 


Springfield, Current Events. Alone guar- 
antees results. Get proposition. Over 50,000, 


Springfield. Good 1 Housekeeping, mo _ .iver- 
age 1906, 209.582. No issue less than 225.000, 
All advertisements guaranteed. 


Woreester, [Opinion Publique, daily « ). 
Paid average for 1906, Hees 7 sis 


MICHIGAN, 


Adrian. Telegram Dy. av. last th 
1905,5,171. Payne & Youugs. Specials, enna 
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Jackson. Citizen Press. Average six months 
end:ng June 50, 1906, 6.268 daily. Largest in its 
field. Investigation invited. 


Jaekaon, Morning Patriot. Average 

October, 1906, 6,642 net paid; Sunday, 

7.285 net paid; weekly (April). a 
Circulation verified by Am. Adv Ass’n 


Lowell. Ledger, “weekly. Average for 1906, 
1,197 --lurgest circulation in Lowell. 


Saginaw. Courier-Heraid, daily, 
Average 1905. 12,894: Oct., 1906, 14,8 


Saginaw. Evening News. daily. Average for 
$605,16.710; Oct., 1906, 20.875, 


Tecumseh. Semi-Weekly Herald. 
avcrage for 1905,1,275, 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapoils., t'armers’ Tribune. twice a-week. 
W.J. Murphy, pun. Aver. for 1905, 46.428. 


Minneapolis. Farm, stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. cape ig —— 1905, 87,187; first 
eight months 1906, 100,861. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulation rating 
is guaranteed “d the American 
Newspaper Direc! . Circulation is 
practically cone to the Jarmers 
of Minnesota, the Dakotas. Western 
Wisconsin and Northern Iowa. Use 
it to reach section most projitably. 


Minneapolis. Daily and Sunday. 








Sunday. 
8. 


Actual 


GUA® 
re bo 


Journal, 
In 1905 average daily c:rculation 67.588. Daily 
average circulatio. for Oct., 1906, 76.641. 
Aver, Sunday circulation, Oct., 1906, 71.101. 

he absolute’ accuracy of the 
Journal's circulation ratings is 
guaranteed by the American News- 


GUA Ly paper Directory. It reaches a 
AN greater number of the purchasing 
TEED classes and gves into more homes 


thax any paper in its field. It 
brings vesuite. 


Minneapolis, School Education, mo. Cir. 
12,800, Leading educational j’rnal in the Nv wy 


Minneapolia, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, pun. 905,51, 


Minnenpolie Tribune. W. J. Masphe. pub. 
Est. i867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
Tribune average per tssue for the month of 
August, 1906, was $0,500. The daily Tribune 
arerage per issue for the month of August, 1906, 
was 104,759. 


CIRCULAT’N The Evening Tribune is guar- 
anteed to have a larger circula- 


tion than any other Minneap- 


olis newspaper’s evening edi- 

GUAR tion. he carrier-delivery of 
the daily Tribune in Mmneap- 

re No olisis many thousands greater 


than that of any other news- 
paper. e city circulation 
by Am. Newse- alone exceeds 43.000 daily. The 
paper Diree- Tribune ia the recognized 


] 


tory. Want Ad paper of Minne. 
apolla. 
S&t. Paul. A. 0. U. W. Guide. Average weekly 


circulation for 1905, 22.542. 
St. Paul. wry "epson number sold for 


year 1905, 60,568 d 
St. Paul. Plonees Paw Net average circula- 


— _ January—Daily 85,802. Sunday 82,- 


The absolute accuracy of the 
Pioneer Presa circulation state- 
meuts is guaranteed by the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory. Ninety 
per cent of the money due for sub- 
scriptions is collected, showing that 
subscribers take the paper because 
hey want it, All matters pertain- 
tng to circulation are open to investigation. 


Af —- SS Herald, oldest, largest 
ne r in Minnesota outside the 
Twin Cities and D Duluth. Increase in rates Dec. 1 


MISSOURI. 


Joplin, Globe, dail . Average 1905, 18.894. 
Oct.’06, 15.769. EH. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


eg) 
re to 


ta 
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St. Joseph, News and Press. Circulution 
1906, 30,188. Smith & Thompson, Hust. Rers. 
St Louis. Courier of Medicine, monthly. 
Actual average for 1905, 9.925. 
St. Louis, Interstate Grocer unas three times 
more circulation than three other Missouri gro- 
cery paperscombined. Never less than 5.00u, 


St. Louis, National Druggist. mo. Henry RK. 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 1905, 
8.041 (© ©). astern office, 59 Maiden Lane. 


8t. Louia. National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
monthly. Areruge for 1903.106,.628: «uverave for 
1904, 104,750; average for 1905, 105.541. 


MONTANA. 

Missoula. Missouiian, every morning. Aner 
age six mouths ending June 30, 1906. daily 4.5% 
Sunday 6,400, 

NEBRASKA. 

Lineoln. Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer. weekly. 
Average 1905, 147.052. 

Lineoin. Freie Presse, weekly. sctual arerage 
for 1905, 150, 

Lincoln, Journal and News. 
1905, 27,092. 


Omaha, Farm Magazine, monthly. Arerage 
circulation year ending January, 196, 40,714, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Nashua, Telegranh. The only daily in city. 
Daily average year ending July, 196, 4.853. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier. <Actu suena for 
year ending December 31, 1905, 8.728 (2). 
Elizabeth, Journal. Av. 1904. 5,522: 
6.5148; 1st 6 mos. 1906. 7.176; Junz, 2.07%. 
Jeraey Clty. Evening Journal. <Arerage for 
1905, 22.546. First six months 1906, 23,085. 
Newark. Evening News. Evening News Pub. 
Co. average sor 1905. 60.102; Oct. ’06. 64,407, 


Plainfield, Daily Press, Average 19’5, 2.874. 


first? months, 1906,2,968. It’s the leading paper. 


Trenton. Times. Average. 1904, 14. TA; 1905 
16,458; April, 18,525. Only evening paper. 


NEW YORK. 
Albany. Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1905. 16.312. IJtsthe leading paper. 
Buffalo. Courier, morn, Av.1905, Sunday 86,- 
274; daily 48.008; Enquirer, even.. 31.027. 
Ruffalo. preiee | _ Daily averaye 1904, 


88.457; 1905 94.6 
Catekill, mesma 1905 average. 8.811; July 
#906, 8.940, Best adv. medium in Hudson Valley, 
Corning. Leader, evening. Arerauve. 1444, 
6.288: 1905 6.595. st. 6 mos. 1906, 6,485. 
Glens Falls. Times Est. 1878. Only see. 
Average year ending March 4, 1906, 2.54 
Granville. Sentinel, weekly. aAcrual arerage 
Sor 1905, $270. 
LeRoy. Gazette, est. 1826. Av. 1905. 2,287. 
Largest wy.cir. Genesee. Orleans, Niayara Co.'s. 
Mount Vernon. Argus, evening. nw ed 
average 9 months ending October /, 1906. 8.8 
Newburgh. News,daily. Ar. ’05,5.160. 8.000 
more than all other Newburgh papers combined. 


New York City. 
Army & Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Actual weekly 
average for first 7 months. 1906.9.626 (OO). 
Automobile, etry Average for year ending 
July 26, 1906, 14,615 (sk). 
Baker’s Review monthly. W.K. Gregory Co., 
publishers. actual «rerage for 1905, 5.008, 


Benziger’s Magazine. family monthly. Ben- 
ziger Brothers. Arerage for 1905.44,166, pres 
ent circulation, 50.000, 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical), Krank Queen 
Puo. Co., Ltd. Aver. for 1906, 26.228(OO). 





Daily average 





1905, 














Kansas nae Western Monthly. Reaches prac- 
tically all mail-order and general advertisers 











Jewish Morning Journal. ioerass Sor 1905, 
54,668. Only Jewish morning daily 
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El Comercio, mo. Spanish export. J. Shepherd 
Clark Co, Average for 1906, 8,500. El Comercio 
is now in its 32d year, and is by far the oldest 
Spanish newspaper avd EXPORT journal pub- 
lished in the United States. Its circulation is 
large and guaranteed throughout Mexico, West 
Indies (including Cuba and Porto kico), South 
and Central America, Panama, Philippine 
Islands, Spain, Portugal, etc. 


Music Trade Review. music trade and art week- 
ly. Arerage Jor 1905, 5.841. 


Printers’ Ink, a journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished every Wednesday. Established 1888. Act- 
ual weekly average for 1903,11,001. Actual 
weekly average for 1904,14,918. Actual weekly 
average for 1905, 15,090 copies. 


The People’s Home Journal. 544.541 monthly. 
Good Literature, 444.667 monthly, average cir- 
culations for 195—all to paid-in-advance sub- 
seribers. F. M. Lupton, pubiisher. 


The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. Average 
errculation for vear ending Sept., 1906, 6.481; 
September. 1906. issue. 6.998. 


Theatre Magazine,monthly. Drama and music. 
Actual average for 1905, 58,088. 


The World. Actual arer. ror 1905, Morn.. 305,+ 
490. Evening. 871.706, Sunday, 411.074. 
Rochester, Case and Comment, mo., Law. 
Av. for year 1905,80.000, Guaranteed 20,Q00. 
Seheneetady. Gazette. daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual arerave for 1904, 12.574; 1905, 13.058. 
Syracuse, Post-Standard. Daily circulation 
27.000 copies. The home newspaper of Syracuse 
and the best medium for legitimate advertisers. 
Utien. National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 195, 2.645. 
Utien. Press. daity Otto a, Meyer. publisher. 
Average for 195. 14.3359. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Charlotte, News. Do business with the News. 
Leads all evening papers in Carolinas. 





Coneord. Twice a-Week Times. Actual aver- 
age for 1905, 2,262. 

Raleigh. Biblical Recorver, weekly. Av. 1903, 
8,872. Av. 194. 9.756. Av, for 1905. 10,206, 

Raleigh, Times. North Carolina's foremost 
afternoon paper. Actual daily average Jan. ist 
to Oct. ist, 1900, 6,551; weeicly, 5,200. 

Raleigh. News and Observer, N. C.’s great 
est daily. Sworn average 1905, 10.202, more 
than double that of any other Raleigh daily, 40% 
greater than that of any other daily in the Stute. 

Winston-Salem leads ali N.C. towns in manu: 
facturing ‘the ''win-City Daily Sentinel leads all 
Winston-Salem papers in circulation and advg. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

Grand Forks, Herald. ©:re'n Aug. 1906, 
8.019. North bakota’s Biggest Daily. laCoste 
& Maxwell, 140 Nassau St., N. Y. Representatives. 

Grand Forks, Normanden, Av. yr. 05,727,201. 
Aver, for Jan., Feb., Mar. and Apr,., 1906, 7,795, 


. OHIO. 


Ashtabula, Amerikan Sanomat. Finnish. 
Actual average for 1905, 19.766. 


Bryan, Press. Actual paid circulation, 
1,300. Best in its field. 

Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
daily average 1905, 77.399 (3); Sunday, 74.960 
(3%); Oct., 1906, 74,596 datly; Sun., $7,575. 

Coshocton, Age, Daily av. ist 6 mos. 06,8.101; 
in city 10.000; factory pay-rolis $150,000 monthly. 

Dayton,The Watchword. Illus. Young People’s 
Pap-r. Ar, 195,385,519. l5c. per agate line. 





Springfield. Farm and Fireside, over 4 cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’! paper. Cir. 415,000, 

Springfield, Woman's Home Companion. 
June, 1906, circulation, 565.000; 115.000 above 
guarantee. Executive offices, N. Y. City. 

Youngatown. Vindicator. D’y ar. 05. 12.910; 
Sy. 10,178: LaCoste & Maxwell. N.Y. & Chicago. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


Erie. Times, daily. Arer. for 1905, 15.248, 


October, 196, 17.42%. E. Katz. Sp. Ag., N.Y 


Harriaburg. Telegraph. Sworn ar., Oct., 18. 
926. Largest paid circulat’n in H’b'g, or no pay. 


Johnstown, Democrat. Only paper in Roll of 
Honor because largest cire’n. ’ Av. 1905, 27.588, 


“ln 
Philadelphi 
nearly 
everybody 
reads 

e 


Bulletin.” 


NET PAID AVERAGE FOR 
OCTOBER: 


226,833 copies a day 


THE BULLETIN’s circulation figures 
are net; all damaged, unsold, free and 
returned copies have been omitted. 

WILLIAM L. McLEan, Publisher, 


&9 


Philadelphia. Confectioners’ Journal, mo. 
Av. 1904, 5.004: 1905, 5.470 (OO). 


Philadelphia. German Daily Gazette. Aver. 





Zaneaville, ‘times-Reoorder. Ar.’05, 10.564, | circulation, 1905, daily 51.50%: Sunday, 44.465, 
sworn stati t. Circulation books open. 


Guaranteed. Leads all others combined by 50%. 
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Philadeiphia. Faris Journal, 
montaly. Wilmer Atkinson Com- 


pany, publishers. Average for 
1905, 568.266. Printers’ Inic GUA 
awarded the seventh Sugar Bow! 
to Farm Journal sor the reason re No 
that*‘that eg among ail those 
““‘publisned in the United States, 
“has oeen pronounced the one 
“that best serves ts purpose as 
“au educator and counseior 
“ror the agrwultural popula- 
“tion, and as an effective and 
“economical medium sor com- 
“municatng with them 
“through tts advertising covumns.” “Unlike any 
paper.” 


Philadelphia. The Press is 
Philadelphia’s Great Home News 

UA paper. esides the Guarantee 
(tala star,it hasthe Gold Marks and is 
AN onthe Roll of Honor—the three 
TEEO most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn daily av- 

erage for first six months 1906, 

103,419; Sunday average, 148,949. 


Philadelphia. The Merchants’ Guide, pub- 
lished weekly, “‘The paper that gets results.” 





Philadelphia, West Phila. Bulletin, weekly. 
Circulation 5.000. James L. Waldin, publisher. 


Pittsburg, The U: aes Presbyterian. Weekly 
circulation 1905, 21.3 


West Chester. Local News, 

dally. W, H. Hodgson, srerayefor 

905, 15.297. In its sath year. 

GUA indope ndent. Has Chester County 
AN and a otntty for its field. Devoted 
gate to home news. hense 1s a home 
paper. Chester County is second 

tn the State in agricultural wealth. 


William«port, Grit. America’s Greatest 
Weekly. Average 1905, 226.718. & Thomp- 
son, Kkeps., New Yori and Chicago 


York. Dispatch and Daily. 
months ending April, 1906, 16.280. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Oklahoma City. The Oklahoman. 1905 aver. 
11.161! Oct, 1906,14,964. E. Katz. Agent, N.Y. 


OREGON. 
Portland. Pacific Northwest, mo. 1905 average 
18,588. Leading farm vaperin State. 
Portland, Evening Telegram. Largest exclu- 
sive circulation of any newspaper in Oregon. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Pawtueket. Evening Times. Aver. cfrculation 
Sour months endiny April 30, ’v6, gy 

Providence. Daily Journal. 17.628 ‘(© 
Sunday, 20.888 (©O). Evening Bulletin87. z 
averaye 195. Providence Journai Co.. pubs. 

Providence, Real Estate Register; finance, 
b’ld’g, etc.; 2,528; sub’s pay 24}¢¢ of total city tax. 


Weaterly. Sun. Geo. H. Utter, pub. Aver. 1905, 
4.467. Largest circulation in Southern R. 1. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Oharieaton. #vening Post. ert = aver- 
age for 195,4.305. August, 1906. 4.658 
Columbia, State, pore aver- 
age for 1905, daily 9.587 copies; 
eLar ayy semi-weekly, 2,625; Sunday, 1205, 
11.072, Actual average first eight 
USA months 1906, daily 11,005 (@O) 
Sunday 11.978 (OO). 


TENNESSEE. 

Knoxville Journal and Trib- 
une. Daily average year ending 
December 31, 1905. 18. O18, Weekly 

GUAR Ye 1904, 14.5158. 
m3 N on of only rT papers > 
jou' and only paper in 

EEO Te rded the Guarantee 


‘avwrage Sor 6 








Star. The leader in news, circula- 
tion, influence and adv sertising patronage. 
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Knoxville. Sentinel. Av, /st 6mos.'06.11,108, 
Carries more advertising in six days than does 
contemporary in seven. Write for information, 


Memphis. Commercial Sepeni. daily, Sunday, 
weekly average 195, daily $8.91 Sunday 
55.887. weerly, >. Smith & Thompson, 
Representatives N. Y. & Chicago. 


Memphis, Times, nee 9 Circulation year 
ending February, 1906, 2.1 


Nashville. Banner, daily. Aver. for year 1903, 
8.772; for 1904, 20.7083 for 1905, 80,227, 


TEXAS. 


Beaumont, Texas, Enterprise. Average 1905, 
5,487; present output over 1 over 10,000 guaranteed 


El Pano. Herald. Av.05, 5,0 5,011; June,’06,.6.169. 
Merchants’ canvass showed HERALD in 80¢ of El 
Paso meen, Only El Paso paper eligible i to Roll 
of Honor. J.P. 3mart, 150 Nassau St. 


VERMONT. 


Barre. Times, daily. F. E. Langley. Arer, 1905, 
3.527, for last six months, 1906, 4,068, 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily av. '05, 6.558, 
Sor Sept., 8.446. Largest vity and State circula- 
tion. Examined by Association of American 
Advertisers, 


Montpelier, Argus. Actual daily average 
1905, 8,242, 


Rutland, etd. Average 1904, 3,527. Av- 
erage 1905, 4,286. 


St. Albans, Messenger. daily. Actual average 
Sor 1905,8,051. Jan., 1906 to Sept., 1906, 8.318. 


VIRGINIA. 
Danville, The Bee. Av. 1905, 2.846, October, 
1906, 2,400. Largest cir’n. Only eve’g puper. 


Harrisonburg. Daily News. Circulation ex- 
ceeds 3,500. Published in the heart of the rich 
Shenandoah Valley. 


Richmond. News Leader. Sworn dy. av. 1905, 
29.5438. Largest in Virginias and Carolinas. 


WASHINGTON. 


Seattle, Post. Intelligencer (OO). 
Average for Oct., 1906—Week-day, 
UA 26.802; Sunday, Ly a 
m’n’g paper in Seattle; only go. 
G ~ po Dy nd guarant teed circula- 
TEED tion in Washington. A FULL PAID 
circulation of exceptional merit 
and superior value. 


Taeoma. Ledger. Arerage first six months 
1906, daily, 15,878; Sunday 21,111: wy. 9.642. 


Tacoma, News. es "Siete months 
1906, 16,212; Saturday, 17,6 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Parkersburg. Sentinel. om. R. E. Hornor, 
pub, Average sor 1905, 2.442 


Ronceverte. W. Va. News, wy. Wm. B. Blake 
& Son, pubs. Average first 7 months 1906, 2,182. 


WISCONSIN. 


Janeaville. Gazette. d’ly and s.-w’y. Cire’n— 
average 1905, daily 8,149: semi-weekly 8,059, 


Madison, State Journal. dy. Circulation aver- 
age /905,3,4382, Onlyafternoon paper. 


Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, d’y, Av. 1905 
26.648; October, 1906, 28.587 (©). 


Milwaukee. The Journal.ev’g. 
Arerage 1905, 40.517: Oct., 1966. 
45.172. ad daily circu- 
AA ition of The Milwaukee Journal 
AN 1s double that of any other pel 

aa) ing and more than is the paid 
circulation of any Milwaukee 

Sunday newspaper. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern. daliy. Average for 
1905, 7.658. One year to Aug. 1.1906, 7,904. 
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T" WISCONSIN 
GRICULTORIST. 


Racine. Wis.. Eat. 1877. wy. 
Actual aver. for 1905, 41.748: 
GUAR First five months, 1996.47.272. 





AN Has « larger circulation in Wis. 
TEED co :sin than an <x iper. Adv- 
2,30 an Uw Y. Office. Temple 

Court. . C. Richarason, Mor. 


Sheboygan, Daily ee Average 1905, 
1,610. Only paper with telegraphic service. 


WYOMING. 
Cheyenne, Tribune. Actual daily average net 
Sor 1905, 4.511; first six months, 1906, 5,079. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Vancouver. Province. daily, Average for 
1905, 8,687: Oct. 1906, 10.495. H. DeClerque, 
U.S. Rep +» Chicago and New York. 
Victoria. Colonist, daily. Colonist P. & P. 
Co. Aver. for 1904. 4.856 GE); —. 4.802. 
U.S, Rep., H. ©. Fisher, New York 


MANITOBA. CAN ° 
Winnipeg. Telegram. Daily average October, 
21,869. Weekly average, 16,500. Flat rates. 
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Winnipeg. Free Press, daily and weekly. <Av- 
erage for 1905. daily, 80. 048: daily Oct., 1906, 
85.188 wy. av. for mo. of Oct., 22.880. 


Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten, Canada’s Ger- 
man Family and Agricultural Weekly. Reaches 
al} the German-speaking population of 200,000— 
its exclusive field, Aver. fort the year end. June, 
1906. 15,817; aver. lust six months, 15,898. 


NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. 


Halifax, Herald (© ©) and Drosine Mail, 
Circulation, 1905, 15,558. Flat rate. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Toronto. Canadian Implement and Vebicle 
Trade, monthly. Arerage for 1905, 6,088. 


Toronto, The News. Sworn average daily 
circulation for six months enaing June 30, 1906, 
$8,408, Advertising rate é6c. per inch. Flat. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal. La Presse. La Presse Pub. Co- 
Lta., publishers. Actual average 1904, daily, 
80,259 ; 1905, 96, 771; weekly, 48,207. 


Montreal. Star. dy. iy .& wy. Graham &Co, Av. 
for 1904. dy. 56.795. wy. 125,240, nae. for 1905, 





dy. 58,125; wy. 126,807, 








©O) GOLD MARK PAPERS(O) 








Out of a grand total of 23,461 publications listed in the 1906 issue of Rowell’s American Newspa- 
per Directory, one hundred and fourteen are distinguished from all the others by the so-called gold 


marks (©©). 





WASHINGTON, b. €. 
THE EVENING AND SUNDAY STAR (QO). 
Reaches 90% of the \Vashinzton homes. 


GEORGIA. 
ATLANTA CONSTITUTION. Aver. 1905, Daily 
85,590 (OO). Sunday 4%, 7231. Wy,'04, 107,925. 


AUGUSTA CHRONICLE (© ©). Only morning 
paper; 1905 average 6.43, 


ILLINOIS, 

GRAIN DEALERS’ JOURNAL (OO), Chicago, 
prints more cias’fi'd ads than all others inits line, 

THE INLAND PRINTER, toons, (©). Act- 
ualuverage circulation for 1905, 15,866. 

BAKERS' HELPER (© ©), Chicago, only “Gold 
Mark’ baking journal Oldest, largest. best 
known. Subscribers in every State ‘and ‘erritory 


TRIBUNE (© ©). Only paper in Chicago re- 
ceiving this mark. because TRIBUNE ads bring 
satisfactory results. 

KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL (© ©). 

Best paper incity ; read by best people. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, Am. Wool and Cotton Reporter. Rec- 
ognized organ of the ‘ eames and woolen indus- 
tries of America (OO 

BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT (Oo), estab- 
lished 1830. The only gold inark daily in Boston. 

TEXTILE WORLD RECORD (©©), Boston, is 

uoted at home and abroad as tre standard 

perl textile journal. 

WORCESTER L’OPINION PUBLIQUE bing ©) is 
the leading French daily of New England 


MINNESOTA, 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(o> Minneapolis, Minn; $3 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal (QO). 














NEW YORK, 
NEW YORK TIMES (O©). Largest high-class 
circulation. 


BROOKLYN La (00) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn 


THE POST EXPRESS (@©). Rochester, N.Y. 
Best advertising medium in this section. 


ENGINEERING NEWS (@©@).—A technical jour- 
nal of character and standing.—T7:mes, N. Y. 


ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL (©©). First in 
its class in circulation, influence and prestige. 


VOGUE (@60) is exclusive in its ideas and one 
of the best advertising mediums. 


THE CHURCHMAN (©0)._ Fst. 1844; Satur- 
days; Protestant-Kpiscopal. 47 Lafayette Place. 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW (© ©) covers the field 
Read and studied by thousands. Oldest, ablest 
electrical weekly. 


HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
In 1905, average issue, 19,020 (@®). 
D. T. MALLETT, Pub., 253 Broadway, N. Y. 





STREET RAILWAY JOURNAL (00). The 
standard authority the world over on street and 
interurban railroading. Average weekly circu- 
lation during 1905 was 8,160 copies. 


NEW YORK HERALD (©©). Whoever men- 
tions America’s —s newspapers mentions 
the New York HERALD first. 


CENTURY MAGAZINE (© ©). There area few 

eople in every community who know more 
th han all the others. These people read the 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE (© ©). daily and Sun- 
day. Established 1841. conservative, clean 
and up-to-date newspaper, whose readers repre- 
sent inteilect and purchasing power toa hign- 
grade advertiser. 
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ELECTRICAL WORLD (@6©). Established 1874. 
The great international weekly. Circulation 
audited, verified and certified by the Association 
of American Advertisers. Average weekly cir- 
culation first six months of 1906 was 18,865. 


OULO. 

CINCINNATI ENQUIRER (@©). Great—infiu- 
ential—of world-wide fame. Best advertising 
medium in prosperous Middle West. Rates and 
information supplied by Beckwith, N.Y.-Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
CARRIAGE MONTHLY (© ©), Phila. Technical 
journai; 40 years; leading vehicle i 


THE PRESS (© ©) is Philadelphia's Great 
Home Newspaper. it is on the Roll of Honor and 
has the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
paper Sworn daily average first six months 
1906, 103,419; Sunday average 1906, 148,949. 


THE PITTSBURG 
©® DISPATCH 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich. pro- 
ductive. Pittsburg field. Only two-cent 
morning paper assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circwation in Greater Pittsburg. 
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RHUDE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE JOURNAL (© ©), a conservative, 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


tHE STATE (©©), Columbia, 8. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 


TENNESSEE. 
THE TRADESMAN (@©) Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see semi-monthly. The South’s authoritative 
industrial trade journal. 


VIRGINIA. 


THE NORFOLK LANDMARK (@©©) is the 
home paper of Norfolk, Va. That speaks volumes, 


WASHINGTON. 
THE POST INTELLIGENCER (©©). Only 
morning paper in Seattle. Oldest in State. A 
paper read and respected by all classes. 


WISCONSIN. 

THE MIL\VAUKEE EVENING WISCONSIN 
(©©). the only gold mark daily in Wisconsin. 
Less than one thousand of its readers take any 
other Milwaukee afternoon newspaper. 





CANADA. 
THE HALIFAX HERALD (OO) and the EVEN- 
ING MAIL, Circulation 15.558, flat rate. 











THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is a Popular Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which It Appears. 








Advertisements under this 


heading are only desired from 


papers of the requisite grade and class. 





OULORADO. 
‘(HE Denver Post, Sunday edition. November 
25, 1906, contained 6,257 different classified ads, 
a total of 117 1-10 columns. The Post is the 
Want medium of the Rocky Mountain region. 
The rate for Want advertising in the Post is dc. 
per line eacb insertion, seven words tothe line. 


CON NECTICOT. 
ERLDEN, Conn.. MORNING RECORD; old es- 
tablished family newspaper; covers field 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
PRE EVENING and Sunpay Star. Washington. 
D.C. (© ©). carries DOUBLE the number of 
WANT ADs of any other paper. Rate 1c. a word. 


GEORGIA. 
LASSIFIED advertisements in the PREss, of 
Savannah, Ga.. cost one cent a word—three 
insertions for price of two—six insertions for 
price of three. 





ILLINOIS. 
[HE DAILY NEWS is Chicago’s “Want ad” 
Directory. 


HE Champaign News is the leading Want ad 
medium of Central Eastern Lilinois. 


‘(HE TRIBUNE publishes more classified 
vertising than any other Chicago newspaper. 


INDIANA. 
HE Indianapolis NEws ——- the year 1905 
printed 96.982 more classified advertise- 
ments than all other dailies of Indianapolis 





combined. printing a total of 941 separate 
paid Want aas during that time 
£RRE HAUTE TRIBUNE. Goes into 82 per 


cent of the homes of Terre Haute. 











6952 COLUMNS—174,585 LINES—of Want 
DI73 Advertising GAINED bythe INDIAN- 
APOLIS STAR during the last five months. A 
record breaker in Newspaperdom. Possib!e be- 
cause the STAR exceeds any paper in Indiana by 
over 13,000 circulation, and is read by more than 
400,000 peopie daily, Rates, 6c. a line. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
RDMOREITE, Ardmore, Ind.Ter. Sworn cir- 
culation second in State. Popular rates. 


IOWA. 
lige Des Moines REGISTER AND LEADER; onl 
morning paper; carries more ‘“‘want’”’ - 
vertising than any other jowa newspaper. One 
cent a word. 


Ts Des Moines CAPITAL guarantees the lar- 

gest city and the largest total circulation 
in lowa, The Want columns give splendid re- 
turns always. ‘the rate is1cent a word; by the 
month $1 per line. It is published six evenings 
a week; Saturday the big day. 


KANSAS. 


PPEAL TO REASON, Girard, Kan.; over 
300,000 weekly guaranteed; 10 cents a word. 


f hee Topeka CAPITAL during past ten months 
printed 72,395 paid ‘‘Wants,”’ 10,637 more than 
all other Topeka daily papers combined: 5c. line. 
Only Sunday paper. Largest circulation. 


MAINE. 
HE EVENING Express carries more Want ads 
than all other Portiand dailies combined. 


WARYLAND. 

es Baltimore Nrws carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 

recognized Want Ad medium or Baltimore 

MASSACHUBET TS. 

HE Boston EVENING TRANSCRIPT is the lead- 
irg educational medium in New England, 
It prints more advertisements of schools and in- 
structors than all other Boston dailies combined. 




















Pee send 
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30 WORDS, i days, for 25 cents, 
DAILY ENTERPRISE, Brock- 


GUAR ton, Mass., carries solid page 
REED Want ads. Circulation exceeds 
10,000. Try this paper. 


Ts BOSTON GLUBE, daily and Sunday, for 

the first six months of 1906, printed a total 
of 224.269 classified ads, There were no trades, 
deals or discounts. There was a gain of 6,804 
over the first six months of 1905, and was 96,385 
more than any other Boston paper carried for 
first six months of 1906 

MINNESOTA. 
ae MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE is the recognized 
Want ad medium of Minneapolis, 


fie Minneapolis Daily and Sunday JOURNAL 

carries more classified a than any 
other M poli Pp . No free Wants 
and no Clairvoyant nor objectionable medical 
advertisements printed. Classified Wants printed 
in Uctober, 156,072 lines. Individual advertise- 
ments, 24,332. 


i MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE is the oldest Minne- 

apolis daily and has over 100,000 subscribers, 
which is 30,000 odd each day over and above any 
other Minneapolis dail Its evening edition 
alone has a larger circulation in Minneapolis, by 
many thousands, than any other evening paper. 
It publishes over 80 columns of Want advertise- 
ments every week at ful) price (average of two 
pages a day); no free ads; price covers both 
morning and evening issues. Rate, 10 cents per 
line, Daily or Sunday 


MISSOURI. 

_o Joplin GLOBE carries more Want ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 

word, Minimum, léc. 
HE Kansas City JOURNAL. Circulation, 275,000; 
205,000 Wg ey =! and ciassided, 40 
cents a line, fiat; 70,000 aly and Sunday--dis 








play, 1c.; » 1 C Weekly 
and Sunday—display, 48¢c. Literature on request 


MONTANA. 
“par Anaconda STANDARD is Montana’s great 
**Want-Ad” medium; ic.a word. Average 
circulation (1905), 11,144 ; Sunday, 13,888 
NEBRASKA. 
INCOLN JOURNAL AND NEWS. Daily aver- 
age 1905, 27,092, guaranteed. Centa word. 
NEW JERSEY. 
HE NEwarK EVENING NEws is the recognized 
Want-ad Medium of New Jersey. 


EWARK. N. J, FReIE ZEITUNG (Daily and 
4N > Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans, One cent per word ; 8 cents per month. 

NEW York. 
"\Hf# EAGLE has no rivals in Brooklyn’s 
classified business. 
'I\HE Post-ExPREss is the best afternoon Want 
ad-meuium ip lhochester. 

LBANY EVENING JOURNAL. Kastern N. Y.’s 

best paper for Wants and classified ads. 

AILY ARGUS. Mount Vernon. N. Y. Great- 

est Want ad medium in Westcbester County. 

EWBURGH DAILY NEWS. recognized leader 

in prosperous Hudson Valley. Circulation, 








UFFALO NEWS with over 95,000 circulation. 

isthe only Want Medium in Buffalo and the 

strongest Want Medium in the State, outside of 
New York City. 


Ts TrmEs-UNI0N, of Albany, New York. Bet- 

ter medium for wants and other classified 
matter than any other paper in Albany, and 
guarantees a circulation greater than all other 
daily papers in that city. 


PEINTERS: INK, published weekly. The rec- 
ognized and jeading Wantad medium for 
want ad mediums, mail order articles, aavertis- 
p~| novelties, printing. typewritten circulars, 
ubber stamps, office devices. adwriting, half 
tone making, and practically anything whicn 
interests and appeals to advertisers and busi- 
hess men. Classified advertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat ; six words toa line, Sample 
copies, ten cents. 





ATERTOWN DalILy STANDARD. Guaran- 
teed daily average 1906, 7,000. Cent aword. 


OMLo, 
OUNGSTOWN VinpicaToR—Leading “Want” 
medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA. 
f aids OKLAHOMAN, Okla. City, 13,582. Publishes 
more Wants than any four Vkla.competitors, 


OREGON. 
PoORtLanp JOURNAL, Daily and Sun- 
day, leads in ‘Want ads.’’ as well as in 


circulation, in Portland and in Oregon. 
One cent a word. Proven circulation 
August, 1906, 25,382. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Pas Chester, Pa.. TIMES carries from two to 
five times more classified ads than any 
otherpaper. Greatest circulation. 


Why Don’t You Put It In 
. e. 66 . 
The Philadelphia “ Bulletin ?”’ 
Want Ads in THE BULLETIN bring prompt 
returns, because “in '’hiladelphia nearly every- 
body reads THE BULLETIN.” 
Net paid average circulation for 
October, 1906: 


226,833 copies per day. 


(See Roll of Honor column.) 


German People 
have confidence in a paper 
printed in their native tongue. 


The GERMAN DAILY 
GAZETTE has the confidence 
of 350,000 Germans in Phila 
delphia. 





RHODE ISLAND. 
‘). HE EveninG BULLETIN—By far the largest cir- 
culation and the best Want medium in R. I. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
igs NEWS AND COURIER (@@), Charleston, 
8.C. Great Southern Want ad medium; Ic, 
a word; minimum rate, 


TH Columbia STATE (©@) carries 
more Want ads than any other 
South Carolina newspaper. 


CANADA. 
([,HE DAILY TELKGRAPH, St. John, N. B., is the 
- Wantad medium ot the maritime provinces. 
Largest circulation and most up to-date paper of 
Eastern Canada. Want ads one cent a word. 
Minimum charge 25 cents. 


A PRESSE, Montreal. Largest daily circula- 
tion in Cansaa witnout exception. (Daily 
95.825. Saturdays 113,892—sworn to.) Carries more 
wantads than avy French newspaper in the world 





Tee Montreal DAILY STAR carries more Want 

advertisements than ail other Moncreal 
dailies combinea. The F:mImLy H&RaLD AND 
WEEELY STAR carries more Want advertisements 
than any other weekly paper in Canada. 


( is Winnipeg Frere PRESS carries more 
“Want” advertisements than any other 
daily paper in Canada and more advertisements 
of this nature than are contained inal) the other 

4 papers published in Western C; 

com prone aueevens be —_ — carries a 

larger volume of gene advertising than an 

other daily paper in the Dominion, ad 

o 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Publishers. 


Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
two dollars a year, one dollar for six 
months. On receipt of five dollars four 
subscriptions, sent in at one time, will be put 
down tor one year each and a larger number 
at the same rate. Five cents a copy. Three 
dollars a hundred. Being printed from stereo- 
type plates, itis always possible to supply back 
numbers, if wanted in lots of 500 or more, but in 
all such cases the charge will be five dollars a 
bundred, 


ADVERTISING RATES 

Advertisements 20 cents a line, pear! measure. 
15 lines to the inch ($3); 200 lines to the page ($40). 

For specified position selected by the adver- 
tisers, if granted, double price is demanded. 

On time contracts the last my =A is repeated 
when new copy fails to come to hand one week 
in advance of day of publication. 

Contracts by the month, quarter or year. may 
be discontinued at the pleasure of the advertiser, 
and space used paid for pro rata. = 

Two lines smallest advertisement taken. Six 
words make a line. 

Everything appearing as reading matter is in- 
serted free. : 

All advertisements must be handed in one 
week in advance. 


OFFICE: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 


Te'ephone 4779 Beekman. 
London Agent, F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill, E.C 








New York, Dec. 5, 1906. _ 


’ 





Ir is hard to fail, but it is worse 
never to have tried to succeed.— 7 heo- 
dore Roosevelt. 


No CAMPAIGN of education is ever 
entirely barren of results. Even in 
those cases where the public refuses to 
be enlightened, the advertiser himself 
is apt to learn something. 





A HIGH advertising rate is nearly 
always proof that the publication 
charging it isa profitable one for ad- 
vertisers to use. Unless it gave big 
returns it couldn’t get a big price for 
its space. 





REsPEcT the eighth commandment, 
but do not be afraid of being called 
a copyist. There is nothing new under 
the sun. ‘ Those who pride themselves 
upon originality are merely traffickers 
in ideas so old that everyone else has 
forgotten them. 





Mr. Muwnsey, now has six 
magazines, and is said to be pre- 
paring to launch two more at an 
early date. He is also making 
preparations to spend a large por- 
tion of his ‘time at Washington, 
where a fine private office is being 


fitted up. : 
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Spare Moments announces that 
after January first its advertising 
forms will close on the fifth day 
of the month preceding date of 
publication. January forms close 
December 12th, 





Durine the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1906, 3,924 newspapers 
and periodicals were admitted to 
the second-class of mail matter. 
Of these it is probable that about 
one-fourth will survive for a 
year, and that nearly an equal 
number of those that previously 
existed will “into the waters of 
Lethe depart.” 





THE present is an_ excellent 
time to reduce the railway mail 
pay to a fair basis, for the Roose- 
velt Rate Regulation Law has 
greatly increased railway receipts 
and lifted the values of their stocks 
and bonds by stopping at least a 
part of the former leaks through 
cut rates and passes.—Frank Par- 
sons, member of the Boston Bar, 

A New York cor- 

respondent writes 
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The Ideal 
Rate Card. 


as follows: 


I would like to ask that you will make a 
suggestion in your publication to publishers 
“age any who issue rate cards, to try and con- 

ne the printing to one side. 

I thiak a majority of advertising agents usea 
book in which rate cards of the various pub- 
lications with whom they deal are pasted. 

Of course it is utterly hopeless that any 
amount of teaching on the part of the Little 
Schoolmaster could succeed in inducing pub- 
lishers to make their rate cards brief and to the 
point, more clear and easily understood or less 
complex and intricate than they have been, 
now are and probably always will be, but you 
may at least be successful in getting them to 
print on only oneside of their cards, when they 
understand that the other side is pasted down 
and forever ebliterated. 


Perhaps this man is unduly 
pessimistic but he has good 
ground for complaint, surely; 


ground which is shared by prac- 
tically every advertiser and ad- 
vertising agent. 

If papers will not confine the 
printing to one side of the rate 
card, how would it be for them to 
send two copies to each agent, so 
that the latter may paste the card 
in his book and still destroy 
nothing that he ought to know. 
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Tue four cities in which Ridg- 
qways will be concentrated under 
the new arrangement are New 
York, Chicago, Denver and San 
Francisco. Local news will be 
abandoned and the magazine be 
made the same all over the coun- 
try. 





Tue Kansas City Journal an- 
nounces a series of six big Sun- 
day issues, to assist the paper's 
subcription solicitors in securing 
10,000 additional subscribers. An 
edition of 100,000 copies is con- 
templated for each Sunday. The 
first of the special numbers ap- 
peared on November 25th. 








THe Congregationalist turned 
mourning into joy last week by 
following a “short paid” circular 
letter with a card bearing the 
following paragraph, above which 
was attached a two-cent stamp: 

Our apologies are extended to all to whom 
we sent a ‘short paid ” letter a few days ago; 
for while we know you consider the informa- 
tion worth many times 2 cents, we always in- 
tend to fulfil our obligations i in full, and ask 
you to accept the above ‘‘sticker’’ with our re- 
gret that this delay was caused by a misunder- 
standing on our part. 








Tue publication of newspapers 
and magazines is a private business. 
There is no reason of public policy 
which calls for the regulation of 
publishers’ charges for subscrip- 
tions or advertising by law. They 
should be free to sell their papers 
and magazines to all comers, and 
at such prices as they see fit, ex- 
tending credit to whomsoever 
they please. They should be as 
free as the maker of soap or the 
vendor of tobacco to give prem- 
iums to their customers or agents. 
The present regulations lower 
them to the level of keepers of 
saloons and evil resorts, limiting 
them to subscribers who “volun- 
tarily seek” their publications, and 
“pay for them with their own 
money.” You may lawfully give 
away a drink of whiskey, but 
cannot give away a subscription 
to the Youth’s. Companion or the 
American Agriculturist without 
exciting the opposition or suspi- 
cion of the United States gov- 
ernment.—John J. Hamilton. 


THe Pierce publications are 
credited with paying the highest 
editorial salaries of any agricult- 
ural publications in the world. 


In T roy, New 

York, the Record 

rAU.VS easily leads all com- 
reo petitors in classified 
business, which is a 

pretty good _ indica- 

tion of local popularity. During 


the twelve months ending with 
October the total amount of 
classified advertising carried in 
the three leading Troy papers 


was as follows, according to 
David B. Plum of the Record: 
No. of setae 
Advts. Lines. 
ReCOrd ... 6 .0.s0008 36,368 126,164 
Times. ...sseeee.ses i $8,184 
PUOTB sigs 2 60sec cece 75375 26,577 


The Record exceeds both of its 
competitors combined by 41,403 
lines. 

The paper that the people of a 
town use to make their wants 
known to one another is the 
paper for you to use to make 
your wants known to them. 


Greek Currants ts Fncouraged — by 
the results pro- 
Next. duced by adver- 
tising Greek currants in the Eng- 
lish newspapers the Currant 
Company, of Athens, it is said, 
will shortly begin an advertising 
campaign in the United States. 
The consumption of Greek cur- 
rants in England during the 
month of September, 1906, was 
double that for the same month 
of the preceding year. Encour- 
aged by this showing the council 
of the company has voted 500,000 
francs gold, in addition to money 
already appropriated, for the 
purpose of increasing the adver- 
tising in the principal British 
newspapers, and plans are being 
prepared for an extensive news- 
paper campaign in the United 
States. Consul-General George 
Horton, Athens, Greece, on whose 
authority the above statement is 
made. states that negotiations 
have already been begun between 
the Currant Company and the 
American advertising agent 
(name not given) who will have 
the placing of this business. 
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Ir the railways received no 
more from the postoffice for 
carrying the mails than they 
would receive if they were carry- 
ing the same matter for the ex- 
press companies, the postoffice 
would save twenty-five to thirty 
millions of the forty-five millions 
it now pays the roads.—Frank 
Parsons, member of the Boston 


Bar. 


RoyaL R. Soper, for many 
years publisher of the Elmira, N. 
Y., Gazette and _ secretary-treas- 
urer of the New York Associa- 
ted Press during its entire exist- 
ence, died suddenly in Elmira 
November 23. He became asso- 
ciated with the Gazette in 1870, 
with David B. Hill, and was con- 
nected with the paper from that 
time until a few months ago, 
when he disposed of his interest. 








JEFFERSON THOMAS, manager of 
Floral Life, says he has set out 
to make his journal “the liveliest 
publication in America.” One of 
the first steps in his campaign 
will be the expenditure of $5,000 
in the January, February and 
March woman’s magazines, ad- 
vertising for subscriptions. The 
business will be placed by N. W. 
Ayer & Son. About $2,000 spent 
in similar advertising during the 
fall added approximately 25,000 
new subscriptions to the Floral 
Life list. 





NEw York, 


Chance For . Nov. 19, 1906. 
ditor o 
Argument. PRINTERS’ INK: 


We notice in your publication an 
article that reflects somewhat upon our 
method of encouraging publicity in 
newspapers for the benefit of our 
product. : : 

The particular news bulletin to which 
your criticism doubtless alludes was 
sent out by us to publishers of news- 
papers in territory controlled by this 
company. Besides dealing with our 
liberal advertising policy for 1907 it 
contained matters of interest to auto- 
mobile dealers, buyers, and to the trade 
in general. As such we believed it 
would appeal favorably to every pro- 
gressive automobile editor, and. judging 
by the generous notices which this 
announcement has received we_ were 
not mistaken-in the belief that it was 
largely “pure reading.” Our hosts of 
intelligent friends among the newspa- 
pers have spoken the good word. In 
grateful appreciation of this we are 


now speaking in their behalf with our 
local and State representatives to whose 
sole discretion we leave the matter of 
newspaper advertising. 

You will agree with us, perhaps, that 
the only test of an advertising method 
is the results it brings. Judged by this 
infallible standard, the reading notices 
we have sent out fulfil their purpose 
more effectively than almost any simi- 
lar material we know of. Certainly 
it is a fact that the Reo Publicity De- 
partment secures an amount of space 
in daily newspapers greatly in excess 
of that secured by concerns whose an- 
nual advertising appropriation is con- 
siderably larger, but apparently less 
well expended. 

Another motive underlying our meth- 
ods, which may not have been appar- 
ent to you, is that by our policy we 
induce a great deal of local newspaper 
advertising directly by our agents, 
This advertising redounds to the gen- 
eral good of the cause besides effecting 
direct sales locally. 

A majority of the automobile edit» 
ors of newspapers seem to be of the 
opinion that the manufacturers should 
extend to them a portion of the pat- 
ronage that is now being given to 
monthly periodicals. In this we heart- 
ily concur, and it is our principal rea- 
son for seeking closer relations with 
the newspapers and for lending our 
means and best efforts toward assisting 
and educating our large corps of agents 
along these desirable lines. 

We do not think more could be done 
and believe that our position is at once 
progressive and fair, as well as being 
liberal and thoroughly in keeping with 
the best newspaper decorum. 

M. Owen & Company. 


Yes, the best test of advertising 
is the results secured. If satis- 
factory publicity is obtained with 
little or no expense so much the 
better. Legitimate automobile 
news just as much deserves a 
place in the reading columns, as 
news of any other character 
which serves to interest the pub- 
lic. 

Time was when the large ma- 
jority of papers would print al- 
most anything in the shape of a 
reading notice which might be 
sent them. Many of them do so 
to this day, but Printers’ INK 
believes the cause of advertising 
would be appreciably advanced if 
these notices should be more 
vigorously censored. If the Little 
Schoolmaster were editor of a 
daily paper he would be mighty 
careful in allowing automobile 
manufacturers or anybody else to 
use valuable space for “pure 
reading” which is primarily ad- 
vertising matter of a very thinly 
veiled nature, 
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Tue New York Advertising 
League has elected the following 
officers : 

President—Gerald B. Wadsworth, 

First Vice-President—W. H. Ingersoll. 

Second Vice-President— John Clyde Oswald 

Third Vice-President—George C. Sherman, 

Secretary—Charles N. Wesley. 

Treasurer—A., F. Rice. 





Tue Portland Oregonian has 
reported that its collections on 
local advertising during the 
month of October werc larger 
than any previous month in the 
paper’s history. A carefully com- 
piled statement of the foreign 
business shows that during the 
first nine months of 1900 the 
Oregonian handled more eastern 
advertising than they did during 
the same months of 1905. This 
is a remarkable showing when it 
was considered that 1905 was 
Exposition year in Portland. 





Every Saturday 
A Vaudeville evening the New 
Page. 


York Telegram 
now publishes a page devoted to 
vaudeville affairs, on which ad- 
vertising space is sold only to 
theatrical advertisers and music 
publishers, There is a department 
of vaudeville gossip, entitled 
“Hitting Headliners on _ the 
Head,” in which the performers 
at all New York vaudeville 
houses are reviewed, their acts 
described and criticised, and such 
information given as will enable 
managers to judge whether they 
want to book the acts. At a flat 
rate of twenty cents a line the 
rest of the page is crowded with 
announcements of vaudeville 
actors, managers, agents, sketch 
writers, theatrical instructors, 
wigmakers and costumers, song 
publishers and so forth, 





A somewhat 
Good original book, 
Showing. entitled “An Un- 
usual Advertising Agency,” has 
been published by the Hampton 
agency, New York, to give a con- 
ception of its service. There is 
an introductory chapter telling 
what service is, or how this con- 
cern regards it. But after that, 
the text is almost wholly devoted 


to an exhibition of advertising 
prepared for various clients, each 
kind grouped by itself, with a 
short foreword explaining the 
conditions of merchandising, etc., 
that underlie each campaign. The 
publicity thus presented includes 
work for Regal shoes, Egyptian 
Dieties, Murad, Ramleh, Mogul, 
Turkish Trophies, Tunis, Sweet 
Caporal and Imperiales cigarettes, 
the American Cigar Company, 
American Tobacco Company, Old 
Dutch cleanser, R. & G. corset, 
Rexall remedies, National Cigar 
Stands, Triangle collars, United 
Cigar Stores, Ingersoll watches, 
Riker’s Drug Stores, Cailler’s 
chocolates, etc. There are also 
specimens of car cards and post- 
ers, and on the subject of “In 
Cars and Outdoors” the book has 
this to say: 


Have you ever seen the printed ad- 
vertisement of a billposter? Look at 
one next time you get a chance and see 
how Mr. Billposter, when he enters a 
periodical, still clings to big display. 
Straight argument isn’t in his line. If 
you set his trade journal ad in pica 
old style he’d think it too small to be 
seen—or heard, rather, for advertis- 
ing with the billposter means shouting. 

On the other hand, take the adver- 
tising writer or artist who has made 
good on delicate magazine pictures and 
persuasive newspaper text—to a minia- 
ture painter. Take him outdoors on 
the billboards, under (God’s beautiful 
blue sky and in competition with God’s 
green grass, and he’s a piccolo in the 
open, and his shrill little toot isn’t 
heard at all. 

The billboards are a clean medium. 
There is an organization of billposters 
covering this country and Canada with 
two purposes ever in view—to give hon- 
est service and keep rates on the bot- 
tom for everyone. It also censors the 
boards—no unsavory melodramas get 
on them, and the indecent quack has 
been off five years or more. Street 
cars are clean, too—no medium cleaner 
in character or rates; and the whole 
country now covered by organization. 

When the commodity fits, you can’t 
buy advertising anywhere, any kind, at 
more reasonable rates than on _ the 
boards and in the cars. The advertis- 
ing world knows this, and demand for 
these mediums has lately led every 
I'ghtning change, song-and-dance expert 
to point with pride to his billboard 
and street-car service. 

Low cost of space is a small part of 
effectiveness in these mediums. If they 
cost only one-tenth present rates you 
couldn’t afford to go wrong in them. 
There’s something to be done in color 
besides making a weird crazy-quilt de- 
sign, and something in the wording of 
a_ poster that makes it different ) Bed 
all other advertising. 
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Tue Savannah, Ga., Press, one ~ 
of the South’s hustling papers, ob- 


served its fifteenth anniversary 


last month. 








CHARLES J. BuRTON, for three 
years assistant to Frank R. Northrup, 
the New York special agent, died at 
his home in Brooklyn on November 25. 








THE New York Staats-Zeitung 
must move in three months to 
make way for the new terminal 
improvements about the Brook- 
lyn Bridge. The paper some time 
ago bought a site for a new 
building on Elm street, running 
from Duane to Pearl, and is to 
erect a twelve-story home there- 
on, 





A committee has 


Winter 
been formed by 
Golf Games. ¢j,e American 


Golf Association of Advertising 
Interests to arrange for games at 
Pinehurst, N. C., January 14, 15 
and 16. These games will take 
the place of the regular winter 
tournament heretofore held by the 
organization, and _ precede the 
Pinehurst three-day golf tourna- 
ment which is a regular feature 
at that resort every January, thus 
giving those who wish to attend 
a solid week of play. Special 
rates at hotels and on the rail- 
road have been arranged. Any- 
ene advertising or connected with 
the publicity industry can enter. 
The committee is as follows: 
Frank Presbrey, Chairman, New York; W. 
C. Freeman, Hearst Sunday Magazine, New 
York; A. S Higgins, Higgins & Seiter, New 
York; John B. Woodward, Chicago Mews, 
New York; William H. Beers, The Circle, 
New York; R. E. S. Carlisle, Century Manu- 
facturing Co., Buffalo; Richard S. Wood, 
Harmsworth’s Self Ed. Mag., New York; 
E. J. Ridgway, E erybody’s; J. D. Plummer, 
Springfield Union, Springfield, Mass.; 
Henry L. West. District Commissioner, 
Washington; W. E. Conklyn, Seaboard Air 
Line, New York; F. C. Bliss, Puck, New 
York; W. R. Roberts, Religious Press Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia; D. McK. Lloyd, Presi- 
dent People’s Savings Bank, Pittsburg; M. 
H. Mallory,Churchman, New York; Winslow 
Mallery, Munsey’s Magazine, New York; 
George Dutton, Houghton & Dutton, Boston; 
F. E. Sands, ¥ournal, Meriden, Conn.; J. A. 
McKay, Town and Country, New York; E. 
M. Hoopes, Special Agent, Wilmington, Del.; 
J. J. Hazen; Life, New York; Chas. D 


Spalding, American Magazine, Chicago; 
Walter C. Kimball, Special Representative, 
New York. 
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A. D. Grant has been appoint- 
ed eastern representative of Spare 


Moments, with headquarters at 
No. 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York, 





Tue Boston Consolidated Gas 
Company, which has done some 
heavy advertising of gas arc 
lights in the newspapers of the 
Hub, makes an interesting offer 
to induce a test of these lamps. 
With every arc light bought and 
installed before January 1 the 
company gives 5,000 cubic feet of 
gas free, 

POSTMASTER-GENERAL _LEMIN- 
EUX, of Canada, announced the 
other night in a speech at Mon- 
treal that British periodicals will 
be given preferential rates in the 
postal service of the Dominion 
and sensational newspapers from 
the United States discriminated 
against. This is an extension of 
Canada’s policy whereby a num- 
ber of American magazines and 
trade journals were last winter 
compelled to pay full postage as 
printed matter. 


Trolley The Census Bu- 
reau has lately 

Traffic. completed a tab- 
ulation of trolley traffic through- 
out the country for the year 1905 
that gives an idea of circulation 
for advertising in the street cars. 
At the end of 1905, there were 
in operation 1,081 electric street 
railways, with a total mileage of 
32,517, and an equipment of 76,- 
450 cars. This was an increase 
of 2,969 miles of track and 684 
cars over the previous year. These 
roads transport about seven 
times aS many passengers as 
steam roads, or well over four 
billions a year. New York alone 
contributes a billion. The total 








funded debt of street railways 
was $1,524,371,926, and capital 
liabilities $3.368,937,062.  Practi- 


cally all of this burden was 
borne by electric railway com- 
panies; for the total mileage of 
steam and horse, elevated and 
street railways, was but 639 miles 
in 1904, a mileage which by the 
end of 1905 had decreased to 633. 
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Tue Dayton, Ohio, News has 
become a member of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation. 








Tue Facial Cultivating Com- 
pany, New York, is making re- 
quests for rates on yearly con- 
tracts. 





RupoLpH GUENTHER, New York, 
is placing mail-order advertising 
for the Dry Foot Insole Com- 
pany. 


J. W. THompson has added the 
New England Food Company of 
South Norwalk, Connecticut, to 
his list. 











Tue 20th Century Manufactur- 
ing Company is placing general 
advertising through Rudolph 
Guenther. 








Tue Arnold Shoe Company is 
placing through the Franklin P. 
Shumway Company, Boston, 1,800 
lines in city dailies, 








JostaH Q. BENNETT, a_ well- 
known banker of Boston, has 
been made vice-president of the 
S. S. McClure Company. 








THE Quoin Club, comprising 
the New York advertising rep- 
resentatives of the magazines, has 
issued invitations to its fifth an- 
nual dinner, which will be held 
December 13, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 








THE Winona, Minn., Republi- 
can-Herald now publishes a noon 
edition, as well as the regular 
edition which appears later in the 
afternoon. No other paper be- 
tween Milwaukee and St. Paul, it 
is stated publishes a noon edi- 
tion, 





THESE officers have been elected 
by the Ad Men’s League of Spo- 
kane: President, Alexander 
Green; vice-presidents, Leo Wal- 
ton, John Mathison; secretary, J. 
Grant Hinkle; treasurer, W. 
Kommers; executive committee, 
J. R. Dunphy; membership com- 
mittee, Walter Norton, J. 
Wagner, J. R. Dunphy, 


J. L. Strack, Chicago, has se- 
cured the account of Liquozone. 


THE Knoxville Sentinel has 
installed a four-deck — straight 
line press to supersede the three- 
deck Gross press erected three 
years ago. 


P. M. Pomeroy has resigned 
from the Root Newspaper Agency 
for the purpose of opening an ad- 
vertising office of his own at 
119 East 19th street, New York. 


THE Christian Standard and 
Lookout, of Cincinnati, opened 
the winter campaign December 
Ist, by issuing the first of a series 
of eight big editions of 100,000 
copies each. 


Tue Des Moines Capital is 
making a change in its New York 
representation. No choice has 
been made yet. The Capital was 
formerly represented by Eugene 





Van Zandt, World Building. 
~The he combination 
Soap Merger of soap manu- 
Killed, facturers all over 


the world which was on foot in 
England, has been killed by pub- 
lic opinion, according to a des- 
patch to the New York Sun. 
This merger was to take in all 
well-known brands, and _ have 
$60,000,000 capital. A section of 
the London and the provincial 
press gave up its most prominent 
columns to pillorying the methods 
of the manufacturers and urging a 
boycott. They drew lessons from 
the American trusts, and gratu- 
itously advertised makers outside 
the trust. The retailers filled 
their shop windows with adver- 
tisements of non-trust soaps and 
anti-trust cartoons. The sales of 
trust soaps, although they in- 
cluded some of the best and most 
popular, dropped alarmingly, 
especially when a leading firm 
announced its intention to give 
only fifteen ounces of one of the 
most used kinds for a sum that 
had before purchased a pound. 


J. The result of the brief but sharp 


fight has been the compulsory 
surrender of the makers, who met 


P. and decided to dissolve their 


combination. 
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AN interest in the George B. 
Van Cleve agency, New York, 
has been acquired by James A. 
Tedford, for several years con- 
nected with the Morse Interna- 
tional Agency. 





Up-to-Date Farming, of Indi- 
anapolis, will be published four 
times a month, beginning January 
1. Nine years ago the journal 
was established as a monthly, and 
five years ago changed to a semi- 
monthly, 





Lynn S. Assort, advertising 
manager of Success, leaves that 
magazine January 1, and will be 
succeeded by Frederick L. Colver, 
lately publisher of the American 
Magazine. Mr. Abbott makes no 
announcement of a new connec- 
tion, 





Cuatro & WiNbus, the well- 
known book publishers of Lon- 
don, have found it necessary to 
establish a New York office at 
123 Fifth avenue, to take care 
of their growing American busi- 
been in 





ness. This house has 
business more than 200 years. 
A new idea has 
How Savings been hit upon by 
Are Lost. the Saturday 


Evening Post in its series of ar- 
ticles on “How I Lost My Sav- 
ings.” ‘ The articles are short, 
and written by readers, and ought 
to be instructive to every banker, 
not only in showing how savings 
are absorbed by speculation, real- 
ty deals, swindles and fake in- 
vestments, but in indicating how 
leaks of this character can be 
fought with advertising. One of 
the losses reported in the first 
installment is of interest to news- 
paper publishers. The writer, N. 
L. R., saw this advertisement in 
a Sunday paper and answered it: 
LADY TEMPORARILY EMBAR.- 

RASSED wants loan $350 until Oct. rst; 


pay back $400 for privacy; security $800. 
Address A 102. 








“A beautiful woman called who 
told of pressing debts, an annuity 
due October 1, and a dread of 
professional money-lenders. She 
offered for security diamonds 


worth $1,200. Diamond frauds 
are plentiful, but the woman’s re- 
finement and the beauty of the 
jewels disarmed my _ suspicions. 
I had a reputable jeweler ex- 
amine the diamonds, and his val- 
uation coinciding with mine | 
gave Mrs. Dunstan the $350 and 
received the jewels. I refused all 
interest, but she gave me a hand- 
carved dragon-ring which had 
been her husband's. The note 
she gave bore no address, as she 
begged for absolute privacy. 
Three days later my husband had 
the diamonds re-examined. They 
were worthless. The only valu- 
able thing was the dragon-ring. 
It was worth $50 and probably 
was given to allay suspicion. The 
woman had adroitly changed the 
other pieces in passing them from 
the jeweler’s hand to mine, See- 
ing an almost similar advertise- 
ment the following Sunday I 
answered it over a friend’s name 
and address, I received a reply 
in Mrs. Dunstan’s writing, mak- 
ing an appointment at a down- 
town hotel, and that appointment 
was kept by my husband and a 
detective. At first the woman in- 
dignantly denied her identity, but, 
threatened with arrest and con- 
fronted with me, she broke down. 
Rather than face arrest she led 
us to a male confederate who re- 
paid the $350.” 








MalILine of large quantities of 
advertising matter is chiefly re- 
sponsible for a new device that 
the Postoffice Department will in- 
troduce unless restrained by Con- 
gress. Bids have been asked for 
on postage stamps which will 
have the name of the postoffice 
where they are sold printed over 
them. The evil which this device 
aims to correct is familiar. A 
suburban postmaster whose salary 
depends on the sales of stamps 
at his office, gets friends of 
his doing business in the city to 
buy their supplies of him, thereby 
inflating the returns of the local 
office. It is assumed that public- 
spirited people, depositing letters 
in the large city postoffice would 
not like to see the over-print of 
some small town on their stamps. 
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Tue German-American Adver- 
tising Agency of Philadelphia, is 
placing financial advertising for 
H. A. Brown & Co. in the South 
and West. 


“ADVERTISING IDEAS.” 

It is a strange frame of mind 
that leads business men to speak 
of “advertising ideas.” “That’s a 
strong advertising idea,” says 
the agent or the envious copy 
writer, regarding somebody else’s 
work. “We have bought two 
pages of space in the Christmas 
Green Book,’ says the advertiser 
to the artist or agent, “and we 
want you to get us up some ad- 
vertising ideas for it.” 

It is strange to watch business 
men pick and choose between 
these so-called “advertising 
ideas,” and to reflect that in many 
cases the term stands to them for 
downright dishonesty—though it 
may be unconscious dishonesty. 
An “advertising idea’ is one 
thing to one man, and something 
quite different to another. The 
brewer will reject a good, solid, 
sensible talk on brewing pro- 
cesses, and pick out a paste-face 

girl chromo, tack a calendar on 
oe. and send her out—his con- 
ception of an “advertising idea.” 
The whiskey man will regard 
nothing as an “advertising idea” 
unless it has a pun—he buys a 
street-car card with a picture of 
a red top, prints on it his brand 
and the original phrase “Always 
on top,” and let it go. Other ad- 
vertisers get better effects, but 
even in the best of them one is 
continually impressed with the 
feeling that the space was filled 
with an “advertising idea’”—the 
agent, writer and artist had to 
produce something superficially 
flashy, catchy, clever, and usually 
remotely connected with the 
goods, 

The “advertising idea” is dis- 
honest to the reader, because it 
presents the goods in a false light. 
Even a mild pleasantry like “Al- 
ways on top” is a lie. But it is 
much more misleading to the man 
who pays for the space. He is 
not half as dishonest with the 
public as he is with himself. He 
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may persuade somebody once that 
his stuff is always on top, but 
he will be on the bottom nine 
times hand-running to make up 
for it. 

In looking over the best work 
of the aggressive advertisers and 
agents of to-day, one gets the 
impression that their effects are 
secured largely by disregard of 
this “advertising idea.” Their 
copy and pictures belong together, 
and both belong to the goods, and 
there is a solidity of workman- 
ship, a close-knitting of the argu- 
ment, a genuineness about the 
reasons advanced for purchasing, 
that makes the advertising look as 
though it somehow grew spon- 
taneously out of the thing ad- 
vertised. 

Analysis of a hundred ads 
based on the old-fashioned “ad- 
vertising idea” (it is easy to go 
through the magazines and pick 
them out) will show that this 
much-sought device was, at best. 
simply an introductory feature. 
The advertiser wound up and 
spun his “Always on top” and 
then, if there was room, said 
something about his whiskey. The 
modern adwriter has trained him- 
self past this notion of starting 
eut from a pun, joke, or pat 
catchline. His ad begins with the 
goods, and ends with them, and 
is goods ! goods! goods! in be- 
tween. He gets away from the 
post without turning a somerset, 
and has speed in the first quarter, 
and makes a good finish. 

The trouble with the “advertis- 
ing idea” was that it had too 
little to do with the merchandise. 
The advertiser, not being aware 
that strong, earnest talk is the 
best thing that can be advanced 
to sell goods, thought something 
clever, ‘literary or artistic was 
needed, something that flashed 
and glittered. The less it be- 
longed to the goods, the better he 
thought of it as an “advertising 
idea.” But this notion is dead. 
It passed with the notion that 
advertising is literature or art. 
Thousands of columns of space 
are still filled with “advertising 
ideas,” but the thing grows beau- 
tifully less, 
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ROOM FOR  HIGH-GRADE 


MAGAZINES. 


Whoever has watched the ex- 
pansion of the magazines, with 
their growing circulations and 
new enterprises, must have won- 
dered why all this development 
should be in the direction of pop- 
ular-price periodicals. 


PRINTERS INK now tabulates 
advertising in over seventy 
monthlies, and about a dozen 


weeklies, all of which are more or 
less general in nature, though 
sometimes devoted to special sub- 
jects. It turns out, on inspec- 
tion, that only eighteen of these 
periodicals, all monthly, are sold 
for a price higher than fifteen 
cents : 


Price. 

American Homes and Gardens.... 25 cts 
Atlantic Monthly........es.seeees "alg 
SEE, cnc cnoweecescescoccces Thad 
ST rrr 35“ 
Country Life In America. ....... ee 
Current Literature..........ss000. as ** 
Harper’s Monthly..........0+++. gc “* 
House and Garden........-++++++ . 
Lippincott’s..........seeeeseeeees ~ the 
Outing Magazine..............++ °° 
PU hiebeasuesubateaws sesso aes 
Pe "ie 
Review of Reviews........++.005 as ** 
Sa ee ee os 
a rer rer ag * 
BUMBLGAw ssbb bess. asnbeness seen aed 
NEN socks on suexnauseichoeeee ae ** 
OGTR O WOT. 5.5. 0000000000000 eg 


A little inspection of this list, 
however, with a view to separat- 
ing those that are well patronized 
as general advertising mediums, 
reduces it to perhaps ten, and if 
mediums with a class tendency 
are further eliminated the list is 
still more meager. 

An examination of available 
circulation figures of these publi- 


cations shows that none have 
made definite statements _ to 
Rowell’s American Newspaper 


Directory that warrant a rating 
of as much as 100,000 copies per 
issue: 

1905. 
RE Homes and Gar- 


exceeding 12,500 





Bookman . - 10,000 
SE coc ehindesnescieee pyre 
Country Life in America. . 6 20,000 
Current Literature... ... sid 4,C00 
Harper’s Monthly........ i 75,000 
House and Garden....... * 1,000 
Lippincott’s...+...s+++++« nd 17,500 
Outing Magazine peeswenns 6 40,000 
errr 


Reader......seseee0+ actual average 68,6 ,600 
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1905. 
Review of Reviews... exceeding 75,000 
ol a a 75,000 
eS ” 17,500 
oe re ~ 
ME RIER snes nin ninsvnee actual average 53,088 
World’s Work....... exceeding 20,0c0 


If one were to take this re- 
luctance to state circulation as a 
guide, and compare the above 
scanty information with the 
known circulations of magazines 
like Munsey’s (611,600 for 1905) 
and Ladies’ Home Journal (1,- 
113,470) he might be led to be- 
lieve that there exists no very 
great field for high-grade maga- 
zines—that is, periodicals with 
rather severe literary and artistic 
standards. A good many ob- 
servers look at the magazine field 
from the standpoint of circula- 
tion, and declare that the ten- and 
fifteen-center alone are the suc- 
cessful publications, 

But regarded from the stand- 
point of advertising patronage, 
the matter is turned right about, 
and the wonder is that there are 
not more twenty-five and thirty- 
five cent magazines. The four 
leaders occupy a place, month 
after month, among the ten maga- 
zines of all kinds that carry the 
most advertising. The Review of 
Reviews is usually first, and never 
fails to be second. Harper’s, the 
Century and Scribner's some- 
times fall behind Munsey’s and 
McClure’s by only a few thousand 
agate lines of business. The 
Atlantic Monthly’s largest claim 
to circulation, it is said, is 30,000 
copies, but this staid Boston peri- 
odical has also been known to 
assert that no other magazine in 
the United States carries so much 
book advertising for publishers 
who pay for the space instead 
of swapping. It is doubtful if 
the most liberal estimate of cir- 
culation for the Atlantic, Harp- 
er’s, Review of Reviews, Scrib- 
ners and Century would give 
them, combined, a half million. 
Perhaps the grand total would be 
about that of McClure’s, which is 
asserted to be in the ‘neighbor- 
hood of 425,000 copies per month, 
Yet this half million readers, if 
there are that many, is so highly 
prized by advertisers that in 
November (1905), a representa- 
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tiv: month, these five magazines 
cairied an aggregate of 149,774 
lins of paid advertising. Only 
157746 lines were carried by the 


for leading magazines sold at 
popilar prices, 
This would seem to indicate 


that other high-grade magazines 
in he general field might hold 
thei: own in getting advertising 
patrmage. If five magazines 
with presumably less than half a 
millin readers can get approxi- 
matey as much patronage as four 
with possibly 2,500,000 readers, 
it loks as though high-grade 
reader would be better worth 
going \fter than those in the ten- 
and fiteen-cent field, where all 
new plications are now spring- 
ing up, and competition is  live- 
liest. (Cf course, in the term 
“high-grde,’ only a distinction 
of price is made. 

The fied for high-priced gen- 
eral magzines is very meagerly 
covered. Few new publications 
enter it, ind it is a question 
whether ‘thse of established pres- 
tige are geting as much circula- 
tion as theymight. It seems odd 
that in a ountry that spends 
$300,000,000 a year on _ public 
schools, only 30,000 persons can 
be found to “ead and enjoy a 
serious month? like the Atlantic. 
Is it unreasonale to assume that 


the publishers could find more 
readers? The ‘Vorld's Work is 
a business magzine, and pre- 


ferred by men. 'ts largest claim 
of circulation is aid to be 60,000 
copies. The Saurday Evening 
Post is a businessmagazine, too. 
It has over 800,00 readers, and 
each pays nearly a. much for it 
every month as is sked for the 
World’s Work. Wh a_ public 
like the Saturday Evning Post's 
in existence, why en not the 
publishers of the Wold’s Work 
extend its influence? “he Read- 
er furnishes an examp! of what 
can be done by aggressre circu- 
lation methods in the twnty-five 
cent field. This magame re- 
flects the literary tone >f the 
Middle West, and under te ag- 
gressive promotion of obbs, 
Merrill & Co., the Indianoolis 
book house, has taken on Ccu- 








wows Pw, 
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lation the past yéar like a ten- 
center, 

Price seems to be a minor fac- 
tor when the public really wants 
a magazine and gets into the 
habit of reading it. Some very 
slender ten-cent monthlies have 
lately advanced their price to 
fifteen cents, making no apology 
or announcement. Yet the rate 
of their monthly increase in cir- 
culation has not fallen off, it is 
said, and the public seems to have 
made no objection to a fifty per 
cent raise. When one remembers 
that McClure’s and the Cosmo- 
politan may still be purchased for 
a dime, and sees people pay fif- 
teen cents for Pearson’s and the 
Broadway, he will not worry as 
to the ability of the public to buy 
magazines at a quarter or thirty- 
five cents, 

One interesting phase of this 
situation is the newness of our 
magazine public. Ten years ago 
there were no big circulations, and 
perhaps eighty per cent of the 
magazines now in existence were 
unborn. In this same decade the 
big Sunday newspaper has come 
into existence, and the daily been: 
put on every farm. Everybody 
in this country is reading peri- 
odicals to-day, and though new 
ones are started over night, there: 
never seems to be too many, or 
even enough. It is natural to ex~ 
pect that this enormous public 
will get some benefit from its 
reading, and that as time goes om 
its taste will demand better pro~ 
vender. Just now all the de 
velopment is along popular lines, 
But later there may come a time 
when it will pay best to develop 
new high-grade magazines. There 
may even be room in that field 
this very moment. 

es 


the 
con- 


A COMMIssION appointed by 
Canadian Government in 1865 to 
sider the question of payment to rail- 
ways for transporting the mail laid 
down the rule as the basis upon which 
mail pay should be adjusted, “that mail 
matter carried in postal cars should 
be regarded as freight,” and added, 
“that it (mail) should be regarded as 
the least expensive description of 
freight, as the company is relieved of 
any expense beyond the mere cost of 
movement.”—Frank Parsons, member 
of the Boston Bar, 
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YOUR COMPETITOR 


GOOD T HING. 


AS A 


One comforting thing about 
your competitor, when he goes 
into advertising, is the extremely 
wide margin that exists therein 
for him to make a fool of him- 
self. It is quite reasonable to 
hope that Fate will cause some- 
thing dreadful to happen to him, 
or at least to expect that he will 
soon get enough of publicity, 

Take the case of a certain man- 
ufacturing house. It makes a 
staple article. Last summer, 
picking out a large western city, 
it began to advertise this article 
in two daily papers. Other houses 
in the same trade had long ad- 
vertised. But they confined them- 
selves to little single-column ads. 
This newcomer took  quarter- 
pages. Spaces that size were un- 
known in the trade. They made 
a profound  sensation—in the 
trade. Within a week all the 
competing houses had increased 
their ads to quarter-pages. In 
the same two daily papers? Yes, 
and in a_ half-dozen others as 
well—in all the papers in that 
town. In other words, once 
alarmed by this new activity, they 
began to spend money about four 
times as fast as the house that 
appeared to be spending a whole 
lot, with the result that the pace 
soon grew too warm, and they all 
quit. The new house went right 
on, however, with the field to it- 
self, and the competing houses 
went back to their small ads. 

Business men are presumed to 
be good at figures. But these com- 
peting houses were not. For the 
new house that had suddenly 
burst into their field with ads six 
and eight times as large as their 
own was in reality spending ne 
more money than they were for 
their small announcements. In- 
stead of three-inch  single-col- 
umn ads in six papers four times 
or oftener a week, this new house 
had concentrated its expenditure 
into two papers and was using 
two and three insertions. But 
this concentration of space made 
its campaign look as though the 
world was on fire, and the com- 


petitors immediately struck cut 
wudly at everything, at anything, 
and in the end hit nobody dut 
themselves, 

All good advertising is bounl to 
bring into view competitors vho 
do advertising that is far fom 
good. It is the saving virtue of 
the average competitor that he 
imitates copy and _ selects the 
same mediums as the advertiser 
who started the thing and nade 
it a success. Whether such -om- 
petitive advertising hurts the 
originator, or not is a quesion— 
probably it simply creates that 
much more interest in the thing 
exploited. Very often canpeti- 
tion is a means of direc econ- 
omy, as in the case of a .ank in 
a small Pennsylvania cit. ‘This 
bank. started a newspapr cam- 
paign several years ago, vhen the 
idea of bank advertisng was 
new. Its competitors laughed 
several months until they saw 
that the ads pulled. [hen they 
all burried into the sme papers, 
and for a year the amount of 
banking and savings -alk in that 
town was ample for all normal 
demand, aid a little ver. At the 
end of the year tle first bank 
stopped its advertising, staying 
out of the papers fr six months, 
while its competiprs went. on 
spending money tokeep the bank- 
ing talk alive. chen the first 
bank came back again, but with 
a wholly new lir of illustrations 
and arguments, setting center of 
stage, and so tk game has gone 
since, on a sor Of see-saw plan, 
the bank that 3 printing the best 
copy practiclly saving six 
months’ spac bills every year 
because its empetitors furrish a 
background /£ imitative advertis- 
ing against which vigorous, orig- 
inal presetation of live bank 
argumentsstand out and gets the 
vigyest shre of business, 

{In bumess, your competitor 
may he : thorn in the side, fight- 
ing wit) prices as low as yours 
and mechand! sing as acute. But 
when t gets into advertising he 
is ver Oiten # good thing. 

Rae 208 


Tr .oesn’t maxe any difference who 
steal, your thunder; it’s your Lightning 
thatdoes the business—Purba's Barbs. 
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IN THE REALM OF META- 
PHYSICS. 


When a man has an advertising 
medium to advertise, he oiten 
selects to put it betore advertis- 
ers with some claims for its spe- 
cific action on the public. ‘Lhis is 
a very common torm of argu- 
ment tor media—and a silly one, 
usually. 

‘lake the strect-car exponent, 
for example. He wants to 1m- 
press the advertiser with the vir- 
tues of the street-car card. There 
are plenty of sound arguments 
for this medium, such as reason- 
able cost, force, the use of color, 
good position, etc. But the street- 
car man will otten try to prove 
that h.s cards are the only ads 
tne public really sees. He claims 
that everyone who rides in a 
trolley is compelled to look at the 
cards. He asserts that an ad ai 
which the reader has to look a 
half hour must carry more con- 
viction than one he sees only tor 
a moment, 

Along comes the daily newspa- 
per man. He has to down the 
street-car agent's claims, of 
course. So he calls attention to 
the fact that ninety per cent of 
the passengers in cars are read- 
ing the newspapers and ignoring 
cards. 


Then the 


magazine publisher 
steps in with the claim that his 


medium must be better than 
others because it lays longer on 
the parlor table, and the newspa- 
per man replies to him with the 
claim of density of circulation in 
one community and getting out a 
fresh paper every day. Morning 
papers deride the afternoon pa- 
pers because they issue early 
editions that are bought for 
headlines, and afternoon papers 
assert that morning papers never 
go into homes, 

And so forth, and so forth. 

These reason are all metaphy- 
sical. They do not convince. It 
is a pity to see publishers and 
advertising men using them when 
there is stuff so much more tan- 
gible at hand for e-ery good ad- 
vertising medium. 

Here comes a 
vertising facts” 


“bulletin of ad- 
from the News- 


INK. 35 
paper Publicity Association, Chi- 
cago, advancing that old gag 
about the newspaper being wholly 
responsible for the automobile’s 
popularity. This is a reason— 
ergo!—why the auto manufactur- 
er should ignore all other chan- 
nels of advertising. There is only 
one lame point in this argument. 
It isn’t true. Apart from that, it 
is excellent. The newspaper has 
done much to popularize the auto, 
but the magazines and motoring 
journals have done much also. 
The largest element in the auto’s 
popularity has been the auto it- 
self, 

Says one passage in this bul- 
letin: 

As high as $100,000 is said to have been 
spent by not only one but several manufac- 
turers to prepare forauto races. These sums 
spent in the newspapers wozld have provided 
infinitely better results. They (the manu- 
facturers) have been beating around the bush 
10 get the publicity neccssary to keep their 
business alive, 

Does the man who wrote that 
really believe it? Or was he ran- 
sacking in the realm of pure 
metaphysics for something to say? 
A hundred thousand dollars will 
make a poor showing in display 
space in New York dailies com- 
pared with the publicity given in 
news accounts ot an auto tourna- 
mént like the Vanderbilt Cup 
races. The newspaper publisher 
who advances this ‘generous pub- 
licity given by the newspapers” as 
a reason why anyone should ad- 
vertise in his paid space, is ad- 
vancing sweet rot. He doesn’t 
generously give such publicity at 
all, but prints the automobile 
news because he doesn’t dare leave 
it out. If anything valuable has 
been donated anywhere it is the 
public’s interest. And the public is 
interested because the auto com- 
pels interest. The auto manufac- 
turer to-day, in view of the wide 
interest in an event like the cup 
races, could not invest $100,000 
in any advertising medium and 
get the same general return he 
gets by preparing and running a 
crack racing car. After he has 
bought this wide general interest, 
however, there still remains the 
task of converting it into sales. 
There is where the newspaper 
and the magazine come in legiti. 
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mately, indispensably. But to 
demonstrate their value for this 
purpose they must talk about 
methods and readers—not about 
donations of free publicity. 

These metaphysical arguments, 
when analyzed, usually have one 
common purpose—to tear down 
the reputation of all competing 
advertising mediums. Strange 
that every publisher and advertis- 
ing man should not long ago have 
learned that this is an impossi- 
bility. All legitimate advertising 
media have value, or_ they 
wouldn’t be patronized. To at- 
tempt to call attention to one, 
and claim everything in sight by 
attacking all the others, is to 
kick some of the solidest bricks 
to be found lying around any- 
where under old hats. There has 
never been advanced any argu- 
ment for an advertising medium, 
based on the inefficiency of other 
legitimate media, that was worth 
printing, and in most cases the 
attempts to advance such argu- 
ments write down the man who 
advances them as an ass. The 
whole thing is a fallacy, an illu- 
sion—something that won't figure 
out—something that can't be 
done. 

Advertising value is a most real 
and tangible thing. It doesn’t 
have to be carried into the re- 
gion of theory to be proven. The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, in 1905, 
carried over 250,000 agate lines 
of advertising. This cost the ad- 
vertisers, gross, $1,500,000. If an 
advertiser figures only five per 
cent as his advertising expenses 
on sales, the public had to spend 
$30,000,000 with advertisers in 
that one magazine alone to make 
the expenditure productive—or 
in other words, each subscriber 
had to spend over $2 a month. 
There is nothing theoretical about 
this. It is fact. It works +." 
correctly year after year, and i 
right. It works out with pine 
of magazines. With such a foun- 
dation of ascertained fact, what 
need has the publisher of any 
good magazine to search for 
fanciful .assertions as to the 
length of time his periodical stays 
on the parlor table? The news- 
paper pays on the same principle, 
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and so does the street car, the 
billboard, the trade journal, the 
advertising calendar and gim- 
crack, the theater programme. 
The presentation of reasons why 
any business house should use 
any good medium is a matter of 


arithmetic, not abstract specula- 
tion. 
++ —__—_. 
APPLIES ALSO TO STORES. 


A renting agent said the other day: 
“From Eighth street to Sixty-eight 1 
could rent the houses bearing a cor- 
responding number to the street, such 
as 10 West Tenth street, 18 East 
Eighteenth street, 30 West Thirtieth 
street, and so on, at a — 
fancy figure. The occupants could well 
afford to pay it, too, because such a 
number would increase their income 
enormously. .The memory of man is 
not long at the best, but he would have 
a poor mind, indeed, who could not 
remember that kind of an address, and 
so know just where to find a good doc- 
tor or lawyer in case of emergency.”— 
New York Correspondence Pittsburg 
Dispatch. 








Advertisements. 


Advertisements in * Printers’ Ink” cost tirenty 
cents a line or forty epee a@ page (200 lines) 


Sor each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. Fire 
per cent discount may be deduct ucted ty wryment 
accompanies copy cna order Sor" vsertion 


and ten per cent on gearte contract paid 
wholly in d position is 
demanded foran adr vertisement, and granted 
double price will be charg be charged. 


WANTS. TS. 


ner. FOREST premium clocks, 8x5 in.;sam- 
ple, 0c. D. A. MCKENZIE & CO., Elgin, Ill, 


Waco, of Printers’ Ink of Jan. 2, 
1897; state price. ‘““LEX,” care Printers’ lnk. 
V ANTED—Writer “A good knowledge of 
Blacksmithing, Wepremeking. etc. Ad- 
dress J. P. PURVIS, care of Vrinters’ Ink. 


OUNG MEN-Learn Show Card Lettering 
and Designing; it’s a money-maker; sam- 
ples free. THOMPSON SCHOOL, Pontiac, Mich. 


‘THE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
100,000 copies per day. 


hep +5 journal, with large general circu- 

lation. — hi particulars and rock- 
bottom price. G. MRS IN, 1806 Montgom- 
ery i Philadelphia. Pa. 


| ee —Good newspaper man to take charge 
4 oe gh ag eee also an experi- 
enced repo: Write, sta tating experience. 
BAPGOODS, 303 Broadway, N. ¥ 


XPERIKNCED oe a solicitor wishes to 
4 represent high-grade Trade publication in 
New York and vicinity, pre ne for particulars, 
“SOLICITOR,” care Printers’ Ink. 
DVERTISING SOLICITOR WANTED on tech- 
nical journal i - New York. Must be young 
man of ene and good references, Addre:s 
“PERMANENT,” care Printers’ q 
WE have a customer for a copy of “Ready- 
Made Ads,” published by Printers’ Ink 
several years ago. He will pay a premium for it. 
Printers’ Ink. 
QFEx for next year as acivertising monager 
or — Can x. the work and give 
best refere Newspaper work preferred. 
Address SOLICITOR, » P38 North High Street, 
Columbia, Tenn. 
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EWSPAPER POSITIONS open for advertising 
AN solicitors of successful experience. Straight 
ne propormene, Write for Booklet No. 7. 
FeRNALD’S NEWSPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE 
(estab. 1898), Springfield, Mass. 


FIRST-CLASS finisher and stamper; under- 
4A. stands‘all branches of t':e trade; experienced 
foreman; would like a place west of Chicago or 
on the Coast; prefer blank bovks and county 
work. “J. B.C.,” care of Printers’ Ink. 

W ANT printing office not too far from Phila- 

— £0 oe “. printing monthly 
magazine. ages 654x9}4, white paper, no cover. 
? rticulars furnished. 4 NKER AND INVES- 
TOR, No. 515 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, 


RARE OPPORTUNITY 
to secure the services of one of the best 
advertising men 1n this country, providing there 
schance to get a financial interest in publica- 
tion. Capable of taking entire charge of busi- 
nessend. ‘'G. A.1,” Printers,Ink. 


be A DVERTISERS’ MAGAZINE”—THE Weat- 
ERN MONTHLY should be read by every 
advertiser and mail-order dealer. Best ** School 
of Advertising’ in existence. Trial subscription 
ten cents. Sample copy free. THE WESTERN 
MUNTHLY, 815 Grand Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 


DO YOU 
want A REPRESENTATIVE 
in NEW ENGLAND? 

A man with Uaiversity trainin and ten years’ 
husiness experience will be open for contract 
Jan.1. A suecessful solicitor and capable mana- 
wer, with initiative and cnergy. Address “BOS 
'ON,” care Lrinters’ Ink. 


ANTED—Clerks ana others with common 
school educations only, who wish to qual- 
ity for reuay positions at $2o a week and over, tc 
write for free copy of my new prospectus anc 
endorsements from ieading concerns every- 
where. One vraduate filis $8,000 place, another 
1,00, and any number earn $1,500, The nest 
clothing adwriter m New York owes his suc- 
cess within a few months to my teachings. De- 
mana exceeds supp F: 
GEORGE H. POWELL Adcertising and Ruai 
ness Expert. 143 Metropolitan Annex, New York. 


Y YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

of ability who seek positions as adwriters 
and av managers should use the ciassified cv!- 
umns of PRINTKRS’ INK, the business journal for 
aave: te es weekly at 10 Spruce Si.. 
New York. Such advertisements will ve inserted 
ar 20 cents per live. six wordsto the line. !’RINT- 
RRs’ INK ts the vest school for advertisers, and it 





reaches every week more employing aavertisers 
than any otuer publication in tie tnited States. 








\ ANTED, for a group of East- 

ern trade papers, an editorial 
associate, to be resident at Chicago. 
Must be familiar with market re- 
porting and be capable of handling 
descriptions cf machinery and 
minufacturing plants. Address “C. 
K.,” care of Printers’ Ink. 











i WANT AN ASSISTANT. I havea place in my 
department for a young man who under- 
stands printing and who has had some experi- 
ence in the preparation of copy for Bulletins to 
be sent to members of a selling force His vrin-. 
cipal duties will be to supervise the work of three 
or four other employees and to act in the capa- 
city of office censor. He has an opportunity to 
create for nimself a first-class poise both 
financially and in the eyes of the advertising 
world. There is a lot for him to learn that, no 
matter how good he is to-dey, he will not know 
when he comes to me. His salarv to start will be 
based on his value to mv department. | wish ap- 
)D.icants to send me samples of the work they 
have done, a list of reterenc-s, state the lowest 
sulary they will take. I will return all papers if 
postage is inclosed. E 8. LEWIS, 181 Lothrop 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich, 
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SALESMEN WANTED 


in all sections except the East for Advertising 
Novelties, Four specials which we control sell 
in large lots everywhere. Wish to correspond 
cirectly with salesmen of ability. OWEN K. 
TRULIT CO., Washington, D. C. 








A Stenographer 
Handy to an Ad Man 


My experience in advertising en- 
ables me todo more than the mere 
stenographic work of an advertising 
office. Such assistance as I can give 
would be desirable where much 
advertising is handled. Communi- 
cate with 


THEODORE W. DAVIS 
530 I-aurel St., Reading, Pa- 




















MEETINGS. 


‘pae annual meeting of the stockholders of 

the Printers’ Ink Publishing Company. for 
the election of Directors and Inspectors of Elec- 
tion, will be held in the vuffice of the Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Company, 10 Spruce St., New 
York, on Saturday, December 8, 1906, at 12 
oclock noon. EDWARD D. WAYRE, Secretary. 


PATENTS. 


poe PATENTS that PROTECT 
Our 8 books for Inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LAC ° 
Washington. Db. OC, Estab. 1869. 











PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


HOTO-ENGRAVERS, Designers. price list and 

samples sent on request. SLANDARD EN- 
GRAVING, CO., New York. 
wns 


DIRECTORY OF NOVELTY MANU- 
FACTURERS. 


GENTS wanted to sell ad novelties, 25% com. 
« 3 samples, 10c. J.C. KENYON. Uwego,N.Y. 


ELLULOID and Metal Buttons, Advertising 

Novelties, Badges, largest assortment, lowest 
prices: samples sent. JAM'S HENDERSON, Koom 
1804—150 Nassau St., N.Y. Phone 4853, Beekman. 


\ ’ RITE forsamole and price new combination 
Kitchen Hook and ill File. Keeps your ad 
before the bousewife and business man, THE 
WHITKHEAD & HOAG CO., Newark, N. 4. 
Branches in all large cities 
Rok live advertising novelties, specialties, 
business souvenirs, calendars, signs. rea 
THE NoVELTY NEWS, official organ of the manu- 
facturers. Full of suggestions. Mlustrated. 50c. 
a year. 173-4 Washbingicn St , Chicago. 








V 7E want to know every Advertising 

Manager in the United States and we 
want every Advertising Manager to know 
u’. We make METAL NOVELTIES for ad- 
vertisers. You want us; we want you. Drop 
us a line on the letter head of your Company 
and we will send you a handsome souvenir. 

8. D, CHILDS & COMPANY, 
Who Make ARTNOVELTIES for Advertisers, 
200 Clark Street, 


CHICAGO. 











tor 
PRINTERS. 
peRrats. Write R. CARLETON, Omaha, 
Neb.. for copyrisht lodge cut catalogue. 
W Ff print catalogues. pookiets. circulars. acv. 
matter—all kinds. \\ rite for prices. THE 
BLAIR PTG. Co,, 514 Main St.. Cincinnati. ©. 


CIRCUL: {TION PLANS. 
es $1 [ will send my “ple nit by which anv 
newspaper can increase its circulation two 
4 oe thousand copies. Plan fully tr-ed and 


so ¥ Se BERMAC, Box 991, Hartford, Conn. 





—__+or————— 
ADVERTISING MEDIA, 
R* ACH 1,200 homes in Troy and Central Miami 
iY eee: Ohio, by using the RECORD. Ouly 
deily. be livered directly to 800 homes in city 
alone. Kead by women. Rate, 2-7c. line, net. 
IF YOU WANT TO 
reach the Retail Grocers and General Merchants 
of the Southwest, advertise in 
THE RETAIL MERCHANT, Dallas, Tex.. 
the only paper of the class covering this territory. 
——————_—+or— 
ADWRITING. 
POR GOOD TIOLIDAY ADS, write me. R. 
GRANDFLELD, Fall River, Mass. 
WHY WASTE TIVE 
preparing headings of ads. 
—1 0 Original ‘a ian h_ Phrases, 25¢c. 
ggotniicnoath CK. 125 Front St., N. Y.c. @ 














DO YOUR LETTERS “PULL”? 


If not, try one of mine—they are busi- 
ness bringers. Form Letters, Follow 


Ups, etc., at attractive prices. 
J. W. BEDDOES 

7150 Nassau St., New York City 
Telephone 5461 Beekman 





———— 
PAPER. 
BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 
45 Beekman xt.. New York Cit 
Coated oapersa speciaity. Diamond 4 ‘Perfect. 
Write for bign-rrade catalogues. 
——————“+~> > 


see MACHINES AND FAC- 
IMILE TYPEW: WRITERS. 


UTO-ADDRE ‘SSER—An office machine that 
saves 9 per ce 1. Besides selling the 
*AUTO-AP DRESSER,” we make an IMITATION 
TYP EWRITTEN LeTtER and fill in the address 
so that it cannot be distinguished from the real. 
We do wrapping, folding, sealing, mailing, ete. 
Ask us 
AUTO-ADDRESSER, 310 Broadway, N. Y. 
— +o - 














MAILING MACHINES. 


(gis DICK MATC HLE Ss MAIL + R, At — 
quickest. Price $B. F. VALENTIN 
Mfr., 178 Vermont St., Butfalo. N y 





aaa 
HALF-TONES. 
DERVECT copper baif-tones, |-col.. $1: larger 
0c ver in THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC EN- 
GRAVING CO., Youngstown. Ohio. 
OE EW ate R HALF-T¢C 
3, 75c.; 3x4, $1; 4x5, 41.60. 
Delivered when Ms ash accompanies the order. 
Sena for sample ‘ 
KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 


I ALF-TONE or line productions. 10 square 

inches or smaller. delivered prepaid. 7ic.: 
6 or more. 50c. each, Casa with order. All 
newsnuper screens. Service day and night. 
Write for cireulars. Keferences furnishca. 
Newsp° per process-engraver. ?, VU. Box 45. 
Philadelphia, Fa 

——~»_—_—— 


COIN CARDS. 











R3 = 1,000. Less for more; any printing. 
THE COIN WRAPPER CO., Detroit, Mich. 
—_+or—__—_ 
“COIN MAILER 


60 PER 1,000. For 6 coins $3. Any printing, 
e ACME COIN CARRIER CO., Burlington, fa. 
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NEWSPAPERS 
WORTH 
COUNTING 


“‘Newspapers Worth Counting”’ is es- 
pecially designed to assist those who buy 
advertising space.—Bristol,Conn., Press. 





To any person doing general advertis- 
ing, ‘‘Newspapers Worth Counting’’ is 
the best guide toa selection of paper 
that has ever been compiled.—Mounds- 
ville, W, Va., Daily Echo. 





In ‘‘Newspaper Worth Counting,”’ 
the general advertiser is supplied with 
the very essence of newspaper circulation, 
derived from a process of distillation ex- 
tending over a period of 38 years devoted 
to aggressive labor in_the advertising 
field.—Real Estate Register, Provi- 
dence, R.1, 


“Newspapers Worth Counting” is 
the most reliable of all books of its kind. 
—Osweeo, N. Y., Gazette. 

“Newspapers Worth Counting” is a 
complete authoritative work. —Meaddiile, 
Pa., Journal, 


‘* Newspapapers Worth Counting ”’ is 
for the benefit of the advertisers of the 
country and shows that a paper which has 
less than t,000 is not taken into considera- 
tion as one worth counting when it comes 
to an advertising proposition from the 
foreign advertiser’s standpoint. This book 
is one of the most complete ever given to 
the public for a guide to the leading 
papers in the country.—Lake City, 
Minn., Graphic Sentined, 

“Newspapers Ww orth Counting.”” The 
weaker mediums being entirely elimi- 
nated this book is an invaluable aid to 
advertisers in mapping out a campaign.— 
Live Stock Report, Chicago. 








‘“‘Newspapers Worth Counting” is a 
book of immeasureable value to the ad- 
vertising public.—Sa/em, N. F., Sun- 
beam, 


Newspapers Worth Counting 
560 Pages 
iCopy, - - Gl 
{2 Copies, - 5 
100 Copies, - 25 
{1,000 Copies, 200 
Sent Carriage Prepaid on Receipt of Price 





ADDRESS 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 


10 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK. 





























SUPPLIES. 


D. WiLSON PRINTING INK CoO., Limited, 
e of 17 Spruce St., New York, sell more mag: 


on cut inks than any other ink house in the 


"Special prices to cash buyers. 


ASTE for shipping labels, mailing wrappers 
trunk linings, cigar box labels and all 
other purposes. ernard’s Cold Water Paste is 
positively best. Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
use 1t exclusively in 16 factories. Sample free. 

CHAS. BERNARD. Tribune Building, Chicago. 

+> 
FOR SALE, 


FOR SALI— Copy | of Nelson Chesman’s Rate 
Book for 1906, unused. Wublisher’s price, $5; 
will sell for $250. “N.C. R.,”’ care Print< ors’ Ink. 
poet SALE-—8 and 4-page Scott perfecting press 
good ondition; 6,7 or 8 colur ._ Price, 
incluaing curved stereo mac hinery, $3,500, our 
office. Address “A. A. A,” care Printers’ Ink. 








i Complete newspaver and job plant 

in excellent condition, publishing daily 1.600 
circulation, weekly 2,500, in growing city or 12,000 
population: doing between $2.500 and $3,000 of 
business per month and steadiiy increasing; in 
splendid field to improve. For particulars, price 
aud terms, write C. A. A. McOvY, Lake Charles, La. 


“QurNewTelephone Carts” 


Size 54x16, with spaces for 30 of the most impor- 
tant calls—New and Unique Designs. Printed in 
four colors on white enameled board, make a 
Permanent Advertisement, as every Teleph: one 
Subscriber receiving one will keep and ase it. 
We furnish these cards complete. Eyeleted, 
with your Advertizement neatly printed. sam 
ple free. Special prices to Printers and Novelty 
Dealers prepared to solicit orders and do their 
own printing. THE CURTISS-WAY CO., 165 
Pratt St., Meriden, Conn. 












CARD INDEX SUPPLIES. 


NE? prices on Stock Cards and Special Forms 
X from manufacturers. Cards furnished for 
all makes of cabinets. Special discounts to 
Printing Trade. 
STANDARD INDEX CARD COMPANY, 
707-709 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
<> —__—_—_- 
PREMIUMS. 
NVHOUSANDS of suggestive premiums suitable 
for publishers and others from the foremost 
makers and wholesale dealers in jewelry anc 
kindred Te Pow nage list price illustrated 
catalogue ) Greatest book of its kind. 
Vublished git i 35th issue now ready ; free. 
8. F. MYERS CO., dw. and 4) Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
——_+o>-—_——— 


ADVERTISEMENT co. NSTRUCTORS., 





MAKE a great variety of ‘small b'ts of adver 
tising matter for enclosing in letters that say 
uite enough to jog buying memories success- 
fu ully, without unduly taxing a busy man’s 
precious time. Shall I explain myself to youa 
ittle more fully? You cannot jog a buying 
memory too offen-IF DONE DISCREHTLY. I 
make Circulars. Folders, Price-1.ists, Catalogues, 
[rade Primers, Circular Letters. Announce- 
ments, Mailing Cards, Booklets, Notices, News- 
paper, —— and Trade Journal Aavertise- 
ments. etc., 
No postal anim please 
No.72. FRANCIS I. MAULS, 402 Sansom St, Phila. 
——__+>>—__—_ 
BOOK LETS, 
NE THOUSAND, Cet PAG E AND COVER 
ETS 
Address or call MAGNET t Be SS, 1265 Broad- 
way, New York. 














+o 
MULTI-TYPE WRITING. 


MULTI-TYPEWRITING 


We're working a revolution in typewritten 
imitations by making letters personal. kk GELS 
&CO., 149 Jefferson Ave., Vetroit, Mich. 
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POSTAGE STAMPS. 
BUY at 4 off, unused U. 8.; ¢ 9. d. R. EB 
ORSEK, 2404 Milwaukee Ave, Chicago, lil. 
———+o>—__—_—_ 
TO PURCHASE. 
PRESS WANTED 


Duplex, Multo or other, new or 
second hand, for small daily. Cash 
down. P.O. Box 1586, New York. 





+> 
ADDRESSES FOR SALE, 


EW classified California addresses, $2.50 per 
4N M. EUGENE M. l. GRANT, Pasadena, og 


DIRECTORIES oi. 8intns corns 
pace atte 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


D A. O'GORMAN AGE .CY. 1 Madison Ave. 
e N.Y. Medical journal advtg. exclusively. 


M\HE IRELAND ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Write for Different Kind Advertising Service. 
925 Chestnut i Street, eet, Philagelpbia. 





LBERT * RANK & CU., 25 Broad Street. N. Y. 
cenetas ——. Agents. Kstablisheu 

1872. Cnicago. Boston. Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ingof ail kinds placed in every part of the world. 


JIONEER ADVERTISING CO., Honolulu—Cos- 

mopolitan povulation makes our six year-’ 

experience valuable. Fc > i billboards, 
walls, distributing, mailing lists. 


SCORE of successful advertisers are using 
P 3 me as their Advertising Manager. By my 
copyrighted plan 1 e-n render quick, efficient 
service anywhere. Te!l me about how much ad- 
vertising you do st - wilt state my propo-ition 
and price. F. I LINE, 607 Ellicote Square, 
—-: New York. "tae Distance Phone Bell, 

4U-R. Seneca 


TRADE PAPERS 
For Sale 


Mechanical monthly, 
12,000 subscribers, 
Gross business $25,000, 
Price $18,000—terms. 
Musical monthly, 
Good circulation, 
Excellent advertising 
Patronage. Owner’s 
Profit $6,000. Price 
$12,000. 
Trade monthly, 
Fair circulation, 
Representative advertising, 
Makes good salary for 
Owner. Price $9,000. 
Mail-order monthly, 
7 000 circulation, 
Carried over $9,000 
Advertising in November 
Issue. Price $60,000. 
Liberal terms to 
Responsible parties. 


EMERSON P: HARRIS, 
Broker In Publishing Property, 
253 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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~ ANew 
Advertising Medium 


Circulation Guaranteed by the Advertiser 


You choose your own readers 
—and reach them. 

No wasted circulation. 

The medium will be read 
many times, by different per- 
sons, for an wnlimited period. 

The medium is in demand 
—you ought to distribute it 
before your competitor proves 
its worth, 

No limit of space to tell 
your story—and illustrate it as 
well, 


Sheet Music 
is the medium, Strange you 
never thought of it before, 
isn’t it? 
DE LUXE MUSIC COMPANY 


Specialists in Sheet Music 
for Advertising Purposes 


17 W. 28tb Street, New York 

















Increase Your Sales 





USE 
Silverware 


for Premiums 


SPECIAL QUALITIES, 
PATTERNS, PRICES. 





International Silver Co. 
Factory “C,’’ 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

















NEWSPAPERS 
WORTH 
COUNTING 


** Newspapers Worth Counting” I 
consider the best directory or catalogue 
yet published from the standpoint of real 
circulation information. It should be of 
inestimable value to the general adver- 
tiser, because it weeds out so much of the 
driftwood and leaves only those mediums 
which are of comparative value, at least, 
of which to make his selection. 

B. D. BUTLER. 





‘* Newspapers Worth Counting” is 
without question the only book of its kind, 
and serves a very desirable purpose, 

Adv. Mgr., Stats Tidning. 
St. Paul, Minn, 





I have always used the American 
Newspaper Directory to the exclusion of 
all others, but this is the day of the spec- 
ialist, and ‘‘ Newspapers Worth Count- 
ing’’ appears to be a specialist. It is 
therefore doubly welcome in our offices. 

C. IRONMONGER 
The C, Ironmonger 
Advertising Agency. 
3 Park Row, New York, 





Taking it all age be this publica- 
tion is unquestionably of great value to 
every man who has the placing of any 
advertising appropriation. 
THE NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING CO., 
Per Paul E, Richter, Mgr. 
Denver, Colorado, 





We have looked over ‘‘ Newspapers 
Worth Counting ”’ carefully, and believe 
the information contained to be unusually 
accurate, a very handy and convenient 
reference in the matters to which it is 
devoted. 

THE H.M. CALDWELL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Newspapers Worth Counting 


560 Pages 
1 Copy, - - $l 
{2 Copies, - 5 
{00 Copies, - 25 


1,000 Copies, 200 


Sent Carriage Prepaid on Receipt of Price. 


ADDRESS 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 


10 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK. 
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4 YEARS FOR $5 


The subscription price of Printers’ INK is 
$2 a year, but a four years’ paid-in-advance sub- 
scription can be had for $5, or four one-year 
subscriptions for four separate subscribers for 
the same sum, or twenty for $20. Some in- 
telligent newspapers find it a good investment 
to subscribe for copies for their local advertisers, 
It teaches them how to make their advertising 


pay, and to become larger and better advertisers, 


























FROM A FRIEND 


As I intend starting a job printing office here 
the first of December, will be in the market for 
some good inks. Kindly send me your sample 
book containing specimens of ink. I have used 
your inks at various times during the past ten years 
and know the quality to be the best on the market. 

A. J. McCARTNEY, 
Flemingsburg, Ky. 


The printers who use my inks while in the em- 
ploy of others never fail to remember me when 
starting their own plant. They know a good ink 
when they use it, and feel. safe in buying from me, 
realizing that they will not be charged exorbitant 
prices because they are small purchasers. My prices 
and terms are alike to all. Money back when goods 
are not found as represented. Send. for my sample 


book. 
ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON 


17 Spruce Street, NEW YORK 
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ONE PUBLISHER 
TO ANOTHER 


I have tried numerous premiums for se- 
curing new subscribers, and until recently was 
dubbing around with mediocre results at a 


large cost. Finally I struck 


A LIVE ONE 








that costs 35 cents delivered to the sub= 
scriber and the manufacturer pays for the 
postage. 

In three months, with a limited capital, I 
have added 3,000 city circulation. 


YOU CAN’T BEAT IT 








Since then we have purchased the output 
of the factory and are offering same to fellow 
publishers at close to cost. Wherever we have 
started I can refer you to the publisher 
using the same for results, Write me. 


Very truly yours, 
JOHN W. HUNTER 
Sole Proprietors 


HUNTER & GREEN Proprietor The Daily News 
15-17 Fountain St. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 


READERS OF PRINTERS’ INK 
CAITICISM OF COMMERCIAL ART 





The illustration entitled “Fun 
on the Farm” and the advertise- 
ment entitled “Making the Home 
Cheerful” have both been used to 
advertise the same _ article—the 











Edison Phonograph. “Fun on the 
Farm” is.one of a series of news- 
paper advertisements used quite 
extensively, while the illustation 
of the other ad seems to be a 
Chicago product, as it was used 
by a distributor of Edison Phon- 
ographs in that city. A compari- 
son of the two _ illustrations 
makes comment as to their rela- 
tive merits unnecessary, but it 
would seem as if it would be a 
wise move for the manufacturers 
to furnish the jobber or distri- 


butor with electrotypes which 

would adequately advertise the 

goods. It wouldn't cost very 

much and the results should 

make it a profitable thing to do. 
* * * 

This familiar Linene adver- 


tisement attempts to show in a 
quarter page space six styles of 
collars and two stvles of cuffs, 
with the result that none is 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


WILL RECEIVE. 
MATTER SENT TO MR ETHRIDGE. 











33 UNION SQUARE,N.Y. 


FREE OF CHARGE? 







attractive 
second 

their 
selling power must be very lim- 


i 2 
to be 
For 


manner 
worth a 
this reason 


shown 
enough 
glance. 


ited. The gentleman who ap- 
pears in connection with these 
little collars and cuffs is alto- 
gether irreproachable, so far as 
appearance goes, but it is only 
fair to say that there is nothing 
about him so distinctive or dis- 
tinguished that his portrait could 








Look at this picture of a happy home scene. 
See how old and young are enjoying the music of 
the Edison phonograph. 

You can get a simply endless pleasure with this 


kingof entertainers. The Edison phonograph 
can be operated by any child and will play every 
variety of music, waltzes, two steps, comic songs, 
funny minstrel shows—every kind of entertain- 
ment. The editor of this paper urges his readers 
to make the home as cheerful as possible and you 
can doit now ina remarkably simple way. 


Mr. Frederick Bapson, Edison phonograph dis- 
tributers. makes a simple straightforward offer 
to all responsible readers of this paper: He will 
lend you a genuine Edison outfit on 48 hours’ free 
trial—real free trial, no deposit, noC. O. D.—an 
after free trial you can send either cash in full or 
easy payments of $2.00 to 88.50 a month. Just 
think! $2.00a8 month now buysthe Edison! For 
free trial offer and free Edison catalog write to 
Mr. Babson, 149 MichiganAv.. Suite 2108, Chicega 








be expected to cause any wild 
rush for the goods advertised. It 
seems certain that it would be 
far wiser to have six or seven 
advertisements of these goods in- 
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stead of one, and to show in each 
advertisement one style in a man- 
ner that would give a really clear 








Have You. Worn Them ? ry 


Nuloid”—not “ pa’ collars” —but made of 
sf clots exacy resemble. fashionable linen goods. 
Price at , 25c. for box of ten (24 cents each), 


No ‘Washing | or Ironing 
When soiled discard. By mail, 10 collars or 5 
ra of cuffs, 30¢, Sample collar or pair of cuffs 
for 6c. in U.S. stamps. Give size and style, 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. 6, BOSTON, MASS. 








idea of how the thing looks and 
why it is desirable. 
* * * 
Here is a page from the Amer- 
ican Magazine of December. It 





Don’t Blame Manufacturers. 
Use Bon Ami. 








’ When coarse stouring soaps are 
used for cleaning, manufacturers are 
‘accused of not making their wares as 
urable or lasting as they used to— 
tins “wear out” faster than they 
ought—paint wears of before it 
should—metals and enamelled-ware 
are scratched and look worn. 

Is this just to the manufacturers? 
Or, is it practicing household econ- 
omy? “No,” you say. Then 
‘evoid coarse scouring soaps and 


Use Bon Ami, the improved cleaner. 
It is coarse enough to remove the dirt 
or tarnish easily, but too fine to 
scratch or “ wear out" any surface. 
Kitchen-ware cleaned with Bon 
Ami looks best because it is not 
scratched, and lasts longest as it is 
not worn out by the cleaning. In 
every household using Bon Ami 
economy is practiced and manufact- 


urers are not accused of making poor 


wares. 





PORT WINE 


Gains ics rare bedy and cad for which & 
grape—the 


ts celebrated, from a spec 
pagated i 


in 1832 aa since growa 


by us exclusively. 


This wine is rich, mellow and pure. 


Irondequoit Wine “Company its 


203 Wain Se. Kast Rochester. H, 








takes a make-up man of consid- 
erable courage to put two adver- 


PRINTERS’ INK 


tisements so totally different in 
style and general effect on the 
same page. Ihe usual course is 
to put strong display _ beside 
something as similar as possible, 
with the result that both lose 
force. In this case the I-ron-de- 
quoit Wine advertisement gains 
strength by the plain type ad with 
practically no display which ap- 
pears just above it, and the Bon- 
Auni ad is far more likely to be 
noted and read on account of the 
striking dissimilarity between it 
and its neighbor. A page of this 
kind may not look quite as well- 
balanced and attractive as_ it 
might, but it gives the advertiser 
a better run for his money, which, 
after all, is extremely important. 
* * * 


The Merry Optical Company 
advertisement shown here occu- 
pied a full page in a leading 
jewelry trade paper. The devil 





That's What 
the Man Said 




















do with the case, 
did he is a very 
poor example of what a devil 
should be. By exercising a vast 
amount of ingenuity this adver- 
tiser has succeeded in throwing 
away nearly all of the page he 
paid good money for and prac- 
tically wasting what he didn’t 
throw away. The worst of it is 
that this ad has to compete with 
many sensible, artistic and hand- 
some advertisements appearing in 
the same publication. 


has nothing to 
and even if he 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send mode! advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 








lL. G. DEARMAND, 
Advertising. 
Davenport, Towa. 
Fditor Ready Made Department: 

Once again I want the Little School- 
master to pass judgment on some of 
my work. I might mention that both 
these firms have gotten ample returns 
from my copy, samples of which I in- 
close. Thanking you in advance, I am, 

Yours truly, L. G. DEARMAND. 





They’re very good ads, well 
written and set in good taste. I 
like the tone of these two espec- 
ially and they have the advantage 
that printed prices nearly always 
give. There is needless and 
probably unintentional repetition 
in the first one where it says 
“Having, as we have, the repu- 
tation, etc.,” the “we have” being 
superfluous. This is of small 
consequence, however, 


PEARLS. 

The demand for these beautiful gems 
has never been so great as at present. 
Having, as we have, the reputation of 
being one of the largest pearl dealers 
in the West, we’re enabled to show 
you choicest conceits obtainable. ; 

We extend a cordial invitation to all 
lovers of the beautiful and exquisite 
to inspect this collection. Pearls at 25 
cents to $3,500—a range of prices to 
meet all purses. 

NABSTEDT’S, 
107-109 W. Second St., 
Davenport, Iowa. 

We advise our friends to avoid the 
holiday rush by having any orders for 
made-to-order jewelry work attended 
to now. 


MOUNTED DIAMONDS. 
33 $35 $37 $40 
The past week has surely proven the 
popularity of these %4 carat pure crys- 
tal gems that we are displaying. A 
gieat many of our patrons have already 
made their selections and had them 
laid aside till Christmas. This is a 
very good idea, and if you are thinking 
of getting or giving a Diamond to 
someone, we will gladly keep it for 
you till you want it. These Diamonds 
are mounted suitable for ladies or 
gentlemen and are exquisite  smail 
stones that will appeal to all lovers of 
Diamonds. 
Watch our ads next week. 
NABSTEDT’S, 
107-109 W. Second Street, 











Some of you will have to be 
patient, for it is practically im- 





possible in the space allotted to 
this department (which the hard- 
hearted editor says is the limit— 
I mean all that he can spare) to 
give prompt attention to all the 
ads submitted for criticism. In 
fact, it is largely a matter of 
selecting those which really need 
criticism; so, you see, to be ne- 
glected entirely may be a delicate 
compliment, 





What’s the Answer? 


At Last 


the much talked of, the much 
abused and the much 
praised $500 Ford Four-cyl- 
inder Runabout is here! 

he other manufacturers 
said it couldn’t be done— 
absolutely impossible. The 
unthinking people, those 
who live, move and have 
their being, only because 
they see other people DOING 
things, said it could not be 
done; “if it were done it 
would be too cheap to be 
good.” But alas! The doubt- 
er and pessimist have been 
with us a long time—away 
back when they started to 
reckon time by A. D. the 
Ruler of all things saw it 
was good for his people to 
be lifted a step higher. So 
He sent His only begotten 
Son; promises were made; 
the dead were raised; Blind 
Bartimeus, born blind, was 
told to go wash and rub 
a little clay on his eyes 
and he would receive his 
sight. He did so and re- 
ceived his __ sight. “hE 
Bartimeus can now see, he 
could see before.” So I 
might go on reciting facts. 

The facts are, as pertain- 
ing to Automobiles, 

Four Cylinders for a Run. 
about, Light Weight, with 
Plenty of Power, and Six 
Cylinders for a Touring 





ar. 

These are both exemplified 
in the Ford Four-cylinder 
Runabout. and the Magnifi- 
cent Six-4o H. P. Ford 
Touring Car. 

Just drop in and have a 
ride in the little Runabout 
and stop doubting. Be a 
believer. 

Sold only by 


W. E. RUDY. 
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A. L. Remington, proprietor of 
Remington’s pharmacy, at Silver 
Springs, N. Y., keeps a mailing 
list of his customers and possibles 
and covers it every now and then 
with a good circular. These cir- 
culars are sent out, as I, under- 
stand it, only when there is really 
something doing—something new 
or a little unusual going on at the 
store, and, of course, that alone 
insures attention. Here is the 
announcement that prefaced a 
long list of deeply cut prices in 
what I take to be the latest of 
these circulars: 





THE REASON FOR IT. 

C. R. Mason desiring more room for 
his increasing grocery trade, offered to 
sell us his entire stock of Patent Medi- 
cines, Perfumes, Toilet Goods and 
School Books. We accepted his propo- 
sition and have moved his stock into 
our store. We already had our Per- 
fumes, etc., bought for our Christmas 
trade so this gives us a double stock 
and we must reduce it at once. We 
have decided that we will stick to our 
old line (Lazell’s) and close out the 
Pratt goods which we got from Mr. 
Mason. Pratt’s Perfumes and Toilet 
Supplies are high grade in every re- 
spect. Each package bears the maker’s 
guarantee of quality and we stand back 
of it and say to you that if you buy 
any of Pratt’s goods at this sale, or 
at any time, and do not like them you 
may return them and we will give you 
back what you paid for them. 

The prices we are making at this 
sale are no indication of their value 
for we bought the goods below cost 
and propose to give you the benefit. 

This special sale begins Friday noon, 
Nov. 9, and continues until Saturday 
night, Nov. 17. 





From the Halifax (N. S.) Daily Echo. 





Tasty Pork and 
Beans. 


As a_ foundation for 
hast ly-prepared lunches or 
midnight suppers, or an ap- 
petizing addition to any 
meal, Ready-cooked Pork 
end Beans is invaluable to 
cvery housewife. 

We have the plain Pork 
and Beans at toc. a tin, 
served with Tomato Sauce; 
we have Van Camp’s at 25¢. 
a tin; Armour’s at 20c., and 
Little Chief at 15c. What is 
your choice? 


W. CHAS. ANDERSON, 
The Pure Food Store, 
37. George St.—Phone 63. 


Halifax, N. S. 








— 








Specific 
(Ala, oD 


This Helpful Tone is as Good as 


Unusual. 








PRINTERS’ INK. 


Saw Talk. From the 
Evening Journal. 


‘Dimond Edec | 
Hand Saws 


are taper ground, by hand. 
They are four gauges thin- 
ner at back at point than at 
cutting teeth, and _ four 
gauges thinner on back at 
point than at back near 
handle. This reduces the 
friction and makes the Saw 
run easy. The body within 
eight inches of the handle is 
same gauge at back as at the 
cutting teeth. This gives 
rigidity to the blade and 
prevents buckling. The teeth 
are bevel filed by hand. 
Every tooth is thus given 
a needle point, which makes 
the Saw cut fast and with 
little effort. 

“Diamond Edge” Hand 
Saws are made of the finest 
qual:ty of Hand-Saw steel, 
are hand-smithed, tempered 
in oil, and are intended for 
fine mechanics’ use. 

All Saws bearing the ‘‘Dia- 
mond Edge” brand are war- 
ranted to give entire  satis- 
faction in every particular. 

“Diamond Edge goods 
are sold exclusively by 


OTTO AGRICOLA, 
Gadsden, Alabama, 








From the New 


Evening Telegram, 





Wall Pacer. 


| 


| 





ported solid relief material, 


durable, non-fading wail 
covering. Handsome designs 
in reds, greens, leather, 
ivory, etc. 


Paper Shop. 


sj 


You can make a_ large 
room appear smaller or a 
small room appear larger by 
the proper® selection of wall 
paper. Ask one of our sales- 
men about it. It’s a “trick” 
every one does not know. 

Suggestions for the parlor 
and living. room. 


French and German Soir- 
cttes, Swiss Tekko, Silk 
Floss and Damask effects. 


The largest assortment ever 

shown in this country. Prices 

from soc. to $36 per roll. 
Lin-O-Wall, our new im- 


supplies the demand for a 


New York’s Leading Wail 





HENRY BOSCH CO., | 
Broadway at igth St., | 

New York. | 
il 








Gadsden 


It is 
York 





















PRINTERS’ INK. 


A. B. Ormssy, Limited, 
Toronto, Canada. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 

I enclose to you an ad that I had 
inserted in a manufacturers monthly 
published in Toronto Canada. would 
appreciate it if you would kindly criti- 
cise same for me and return as it is 
the only one that I have. I am the 
one that writes the ads for the firm 
and would like to know how this might 
be improved in the space. 

Am a subscriber to ‘The 
Schoolmaster.” 

Yours very truly, 
Joun A. FInp.ay, 
The A. B. Ormsby, Limited. 

P. S.—Am inclosing another one that 

appeared in one of our dailies. 


The ads referred to, both of 
which are reprinted below, are all 
right in their way, but, if I mis- 
take not, one very strong incen- 
tive to the possible customer is 
entirely ignored, and that is the 


Little 





saving in insurance premiums. 
Possibly Canadian insurance 
companies do not encourage such 
safeguards by making conces- 


sions in rates to those who ap. 
ply them, but it seems to me that 
they must, and if they do the 
claim might be made, truthfully, 
that the insurance companies pay 
for this protection, in install- 
ments, as of course, in that case, 
that is what it would amount to. 





From the Toronto Globe. 

THE FIRE TO- 

a 

A fire stop that is not closed when 
needed is money thrown away. 

An automatic barrier that can be 

depended upon to close the openings 

when necessity demands it is money 


MAY COME 
RROW. 


wisely invested. Our fireproof win- 
dows, doors and_ skylights are really 
firep roof. 


The doors and windows are auto- 
matic heat closing. 

They are properly constructed. 

They operate under all conditions 
freely and _ easily. 

They fully and in every detail meet 


the requirement of the Fire Under- 
writers. : 
Our Booklets free for the asking. 


Write us now. 
A. B. ORMSBY, Limited, 
Factories— 
161-3-5 Queen St. E., Toronto. 





677-79-81 Notre Dame Ave. W., 
Winnipeg. 
From Industrial Canada, Toronto. 


IN FIREPROOF GOODS IT ONLY 
PAYS TO INSTALL THE BEST. 
We are specialists on fireproof win- 

dows, doors, skylights and fireproof 
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partitions, We have made a study of 


o 


We are prepared at any time to go 
anywhere to advise you what is the 
best mode of securing for your prem- 
ises Real Fire Protection as well as 
helping you to reduce your Insurance 
Rates which means profits to your 
business. 

We aim to make our goods the very 
best. We guarantee our work to com- 
ply strictly to the Fire Underwriters’ 


requirements. 
Write us about it to-day. 
A. B. ORMSBY, Limited, 


Factories— 

161-3-5 Queen St. E., Toronto. 

677-7981 Notre Dame Ave. W., 
; Winnipeg. 

Cornices, Corrugated Iron, Metal 
Ceilings, Slate, Felt and Gravel Roof- 
ers. 

It’s a Good Idea to Advertise Good 

Service as Well as Good Goods. 

From the Birmingham (Ala.) Ledger. 


Ring Us Up 
When You Call 


the Doctor. 
(Phone 1107) 








Our messenger will be 
there ready to take the 
prescript‘on on the fly. No 
extra charge for our life- 


saving service at any hour 
of the day or night. 


JOHN L. PARKER, 
Two (and soon three) drug 


stores. 
Woodward Bldg., Five Pts., 
Birmingham, Ala. 











The Safety Side of Banking, Well Pre- 
sented. From the Anniston (Ala.) 
Evening Star. 





You Cannot Keep 
a Burglar 


out of your house, nor pre- 
vent a dishonest servant 
from stealing, but you can 
place your money in this 
bank, where it will be safe, 
and at the same time be 
earning something. 

We pay 4 per cent per 
annum on deposits in our 
Savings Department. 


THE ANNISTON ° 
TIONAL BANK, 
Frank Leigh, Manager Sav- 
ings Department, 
Amniston, Ala. 
Tt is useless to lock 
stable after the 
gone. 


NA- 


the 
horse’ is 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 





Baked Beans 


are so delicious and _ whole- 
some at the Essex, because 
in the first place, | buy the 
very best Beans on_ the 
market. Then I bake these 
beans for thirty-six hours. 

Thus you get real baked 
Beans, not steamed Beans 
such as are usually served 
outside of the great Bean 
town, Boston. 


H. J. P. HAMPTON, 
The Essex Lunch, 
Always Open, 

60 N. Pearl Street, 
Albany, N. Y. 


“Reasons Why” for a Restaurant. From 
the Albany (N. Y.) Evening Journal. 



























For Last Summer’s 
Snap Shots—Prices on 
Albums Comprest 


in some cases down to half; 
in others even less than half. 
Slightly shop & ccunter 
worn, otherwise intact. 

Over 300—varieties 
many to enumerate. Some 
leather, mostly cloth; in 
some cases slits arranged for 
sliding pictures in. 35c. to 
$2.50. 


too 


WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Good Suggestion. From Philadelphia 
Record. 
—— ci 




















































“Show Me” 
mingham 


a 
Real Reasons | 


his 


Copy. From _ the 


(Ala.) Ledger. 





Why Buck's 
Are Best. 


Let us take one apart and 
show you just how and why 
a Buck saves fuel and gives 
it out in heat. 

It has a syphon flue sys- 
tem which insures this great 
heating capacity. 

It has an_ anti-clinker 
grate. Extra ash guards, 
removable grates, revolving 
fire pot and is absolutely gas 
tight. It burns all the gas 
and is therefore a double 
heater, Let us tell you more 
at the store—and show you. 

PROWELL HARDWARE 

COMPANY, 


1821- 1823 First Avenue, 


Bir- 





Birmingham, Ala. 





Made. 





Better Butter Talk. 
ington (Pa.) Reporter. 


Strong Argument, 





— 
Pays 


oo pays the com- 
missions that other Piano 
dealers give to people who 
send or take customers to 
their stores. 


Somebody's faith is mis- 
placed. 
Somebody is made to 
suffer. 


Be sure it is not you. 

Exact justice to all is one 
of the secrets of this store’s 
growth. No other policy 
could have made it what it 
is. Nothing else can keep 
it what it is. We use our 
facilities for everybody’s 
benefit. We are as mindful 
of the interests of the cus- 
tomer who spend little as of 
the one who spends much. 
Therefore this store stands 
strong in your esteem, and 
because of it—successful. 

The Jenkins Piano store 
is the only one in Kansas 
C'ty that is one price and 


that does not pay commis- 
sions, 
J. W. JENKINS’ SONS 


MUSIC COMPANY, 
1013-1015 Walnut Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

















As Good } 
Country Butter 


is becoming a thing of the 
past we would like to call 
your attention to some ex- 
ceptionally fine creamery. 

We handle only the very 
best grade of Elgin; packed 
always in tubs; never in 
prints; and there has never 
been country butter made 
that was better. 

In using our creamery you 
do away with good butter 
one meal and bad the next, 
as it is always uniform, al- 
ways good, and when once 
used will be given the pre- 
ference. 

It is a trifle higher than 
country and inferior grades 
of creamery, but the excel- 
lent quality more than re- 
pavs. 

If you desire butter you 
can depend on we are sure 
we can please you. 


H. H. SHANKS, 
Washington, Pa, 








Convincingly 
From the Kansas City Times. 


From the Wash- 





